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The  Same  Spinno  Twirling  Baton  as 
Formerly  Offered  For  35  Subscriptions 

By  a  streak  of  luck  we  con  now  give  the  officicdly  approved  Spinno  Twirling  Baton  for 
only  25  subs.  Why  not  glorify  your  marching  bond  with  on  advance  "baton  guard"  of 
snappy  twirlers?  Put  your  Dnun  Major  to  work  and  get  one  or  more  of  these  "Official" 
Speed  Spinnos  FREE. 

Spinnos  conform  to  adopted  contest  twirling  requirements,  and  are  positively  the  finest, 
most  beautiful  batons  made.  Get  25  or  more  of  your  band  members  to  subscribe  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  and  you  may  have  a  Spinno  free,  as  a  gift,  including  a  comi^ete 
Twirling  Instructor  and  Drum  Major's  ManuaL  Only  25  yearly  subs,  at  60c  each  (reg¬ 
ular  quantity  rate),  and  we  guarantee  every  subscriber  "comjAete  satisfaction  or  money 
rehmded".  The  greatest  music  magazine  "buy"  on  earth.  i 

This  remarkable  offer,  will  be  the  means  of  starting  hundreds  more  twirlers  on  the  J 
road  to  fame.  Through  the  regular  reading  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  school  bands  I 
throughout  the  nation  have  been  improved,  soloists  have  solved  their  problems,  third  1 

and  fourth  divisioners  have  been  elevated  to  "firsts".  w 

Don't  delay.  This  offer  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time.  Get  started  now.  Rush  & 

your  order  in  as  soon  as  possible.  Get  your  batons,  not  only,  but  the  regular  ^ 

reading  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  started  by  your  band  members.  It  will 
definitely  work  wonders  for  you.  M-fj 


Th«  iinMt,  most  beautiiul 
batons  mads:  Choics  oi  2 
modsls.  Tbs  Standard  Spinno, 
Isngth,  34  inchss,  diametsr  oi 
shaft,  inchss,  wsight  ap- 
proximatsly  28  ouncss;  or  tbs 
populor  Spssd  Spinno,  Isngth 
32  inchss,  diamstsr  oi  shaft. 

Vs  inchss,  wsight  approxi- 
matsly  22  ouncss.  Thsss 
batons  ors  mads  with  gsnu- 
ins  sscond-growth  hickory  1 
inssrt  which  makss  thsm  j 
ths  strongsst  twirling  1 
batons  on  ths  morkst.  M 


Doubls  batons  in 
doubls  tims  Isays 
spsctotors  dissy. 
Clyds  Msnks. 
G  al  i  1  s  o  high 
school.  Son  Fran¬ 
cisco,  spins  thsm. 


^  Thrilling  nsw  ssnsation, 
ths  gay  and  grocsiul  art 
oi  Baton  Twirling  capturss 
a  nation's  fancy.  Twirling 
classss  in  STsry  school. 
Whsrs  ones  o  singls  twirlsr 
Isd  ths  band,  a  dossn  high 
flung  spinnsrs  now  parade 
ahsod,  thrilling  ths  crowd 
with  ths  dazsling  splendor 
of  their  rhythmic  perform¬ 
ances.  Girls,  boys,  with 
steps  precise  ond  flooding 
color,  twiri,  and  throw,  and 
catch,  and  faster  spin  to 
ths  music  of  ths  band. 


Send  your  orders  to  the 
Circulation  Dept. 

The  School  Musician 

230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  m. 
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Amaze  Your  Friends 


The  Music 

Conductor’s 

Manual 


•y  nUU>  B.  WATBKS 
I*  Ik*  Waadv  Baak  •<  tk*  Laaoag*  af  Maaic 

It  U  a  complete  course  in  the  art  of 
conducting.  Told  and  illustrated  so  that 
any  child  can  understand  it,  yet  so  com¬ 
plete  that  there  is  nothing  more  for  you 
to  learn.  The  chapter  on  the  f 

Technique  of  the  Baton 

is  alone  “worth  a  fortune"  to  any 
school  musician.  No  Band  or  Orches¬ 
tra,  Musician,  no  Supenrisor,  Bandmas¬ 
ter,  or  Orchestra  Director  should  be 
without  this  manual.  No  other  book 
ever  published  will  gire  you  so  much 
information — help— enjoyment. 

And  we  are  ioing  to 
Give  it  to  You 

Without  Cost 

Here  is  how  you  can  get  your  copy 
of  the  Waters  Conductor’s  Manual 
without  spending  a  penny  for  it.  Go 
out  among  your  friends  and  get  six 
subscriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSI¬ 
CIAN  at  the  regular  subscription  price 
($1.00  a  year)  and  this  book  will  be  sent 
you  free — postpaid — at  once.  This  is  a 
limited  offer.  You  know  you  want  a 
copy  of  this  book.  Start  right  now. 
Send  in  your  list  before  the  offer  is  with¬ 
drawn.  Start  today. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

3$  N.  Michigan  Are.  CHICAGO 


Entirely  New  Streamlined  Derign 
AetneUy  Portable,  Packa  in  Two  Fibre  Carer 
FnU  Four  Octaver  Ckiaranteed  Scientific  Toning 
Barr  Onaranteed  of  Searoned  Wood 
Ten  or  More  Tearr  Old 
Unbdievably  New  Low  Price 

e  Here  it  ie!  The  reiy  thing  hundreds  of  school  mnsie  directors  and  school 
hand  malleteers  hare  heen  wishing  for,  a  foil  4'OeUirc,  heantifolly  toned 
marimba,  of  higheat  profoaaiomal  qmaUty,  at  a  price  easBy  in  the  amatenr 
range.  It’s  the  greatest  marimba  Talne  ever  offered. 

Completely  new  in  design  from  end  to  end,  embodying  a  new  principle  of 
assembly  which  eliminates  all  screws,  bolts,  wing-nuts,  and  other  small 
bothersome  parts;  sets  np  and  takes  down  easily  and  qniekly  and  packs 
compactly  in  two  conrenient  carrying  cases;  scientifically  tuned  with  raslly 
improved  tonal  qualities;  finished  in  a  new  and  beantifol  two-tone  enamd 
finish.  This  new  Apollo  Grand,  at  the  anuudngly  low  priee  of  $19S  is  the 
marimba  sensation  of  the  year. 

Send  at  once  for  fully  illustrated  folder,  picturing  and  do> 
1*^^  scribing  all  of  the  many  new  and  nniqne  features  of  this  new 

Ludwig  Apollo  Grand  Marimba.  No  obligation.  Get  all  the 
frets.  See  your  local  music  dealer  or  write  direct,  todayt  sure. 

LUDWIG  &  LUDWIG,  IMC. 


Fsbruary,  1939 


Pleas€  mmtioH  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  atitwering  advtrtitements  ts  this  magatint. 


Myron  Guither,  Beaumont,  Texas 


We  Are  Making  America  Musical 

Leu  than  four  years  ago,  a  young  northerner  went  south  to  the  Lone  Star  state  to  seek  his  fame  and 
fortune.  Since  that  time,  this  same  young  man,  Myron  Guither,  has  been  the  capable  director  of  three 
high  school  bands  in  Texas,  starting  at  Paducah,  in  October,  1935.  There  he  directed  band,  orchestra 
and  the  glee  club.  The  foRowing  year,  he  accepted  a  position  at  Waco.  His  duties  at  South  Junior 
high  school  in  Waco  were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  he  conducted  the  band  and  orchestra,  as  well  as 
the  boys'  choral  club.  This  band  placed  Rrst  division  in  concert,  marching  and  sight-reading  at  the 
1937  state  contest,  and  two  weeks  later,  they  went  on  to  the  Region  6  National  Festival  Competition 
at  Abilene,  Texas,  winning  Rrst  division  in  marking  and  a  special  Rrst  in  the  grand  parade,  as  well  as 
Second  division  in  concert.  Late  last  summer,  the  Beaumont  (Texas)  senior  high  school  bandmaster 
resigned,  and  Mr.  Guither  took  over  the  work,  directing  the  Royal  Purple  band  and  the  high  school 
symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Guither,  who  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  is  a  graduate  of  the  American  Con¬ 
servatory  of  Music  in  Chicago.  His  hobby  is  that  of  stamp  collecting,  and  he  also  is  interested  in  all 
sports,  especially  baseball  and  basketball.  Beaumont  high  school  expects  great  things  of  its  music 
aepartment  under  the  able  leadership  of  this  popular  and  efRcient  director,  Myron  Guither. 
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Band  Contest  Adjudication  of 

Sight  Reading 

A  Clinic  Paper  by  Harold  Bachman 

Oirsctor  of  Bands  at  the  UnivarsHy  of  Chicago 

Ctt«(nM«n  of  tko  $i9hf-Ro«dHi9  Commiftoo  of  fho  NotSonol  Scliool  Bond  Atsociotion 


e  SINCE  THIS  PAPER  IS  AD¬ 
DRESSED  principally  to  those  who 
may  be  called  upon  to  adjndicate  sight 
reading  band  contests,  it  might  be 
well  to  start  out  by  reproducing  from 
the  “Sight  Reading  Comment  Sheet” 
used  in  the  state  and  regional  con¬ 
tests,  the  various  points  on  which  the 
Judge,  is  to  base  bis  opinion.  They 
are  as  follows: 

TECHNICAL  ACCURACY:  Preci¬ 
sion,  wrong  notes,  note  values,  articu¬ 
lation,  key  signatures,  rhythmic  fig¬ 
ures. 

FLUENCY :  Leading  players,  sec¬ 
ondary  players,  sections. 

FLEXIBILITY :  Response  to  the 
baton. 

INTERPRETATION:  Style,  phras¬ 
ing,  dynamics,  expression,  tempo, 
rhythm,  accent. 

GENERAL  EFFECT:  Character, 
spirit,  confidence,  taste. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  comment 
sheet  does  not  contain  spaces  for 
Judging  on  tone.  Intonation  and  their 
subdivisions.  This  is  not  because 
these  fundamentals  are  not  important 
in  sight  reading  as  elsewhere,  but  be¬ 
cause  bands  have  been  Judged  rigor¬ 
ously  on  these  points  in  the  playing  of 
their  prepared  numbers,  before  com¬ 
ing  to  the  sight  reading  part  of  the 
contest.  The  sight  reading  score  sheet 
aims  to  lay  stress  on  those  more  me¬ 
chanical  features,  which  can  often  be 
taught  by  rote  In  the  course  of  re¬ 
hearsing  a  prepared  number,  but 
which,  in  sight  reading,  come  to  light 
as  vital  weaknesses  unless  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  received  sound  training  In 
fundamentals. 

Actually,  however,  there  is  little 
difference  between  Judging  sight  read¬ 
ing  and  concert  playing,  for  weakness 
ih  fundamentals  of  tone  quality,  bal¬ 
ance,  and  intonation  will  usually  be 
refiected  in  weaknesses  that  are 
shown  up  in  the  points  that  are  cov¬ 
ered  on  the  sight  reading  score  sheet. 
Instrumentation,  of  course,  as  it 
affects  the  tonal  quality,  is  of  leas 
importance  than  in  the  concert  play¬ 
ing  part  of  the  contest  but  even  this 
factor  cannot  be  disregarded.  If  the 


Mr.  Bachman 

Bight  reading  number  has  a  difficult 
solo  for  oboe,  and  a  band  has  this 
solo  played  by  clarinet,  less  credit 
would  be  given  on  that  one  point  than 
to  another  band  playing  it  almost  as 
well,  with  the  solo  played  on  the  oboe. 
In  fact,  I  am  tempted  to  believe  that 
a  band  with  full  complement  of  dou¬ 
ble  reeds  and  French  horns  is  entitled 
to  a  few  more  “slips"  than  one  which 
has  only  clarinets,  altos,  and  other 
less  treacherous  instruments. 

I  do  not  penalize  a  band  too  much 
for  minor  errors  or  “slips”  if  the  play¬ 
ers  recognize  them  when  they  are 
made,  and  show  ability  to  recover 
quickly  from  a  mistake,  especially  if 
they  play  with  confidence,  intelligence, 
and  musical  intuition.  The  best  ama¬ 
teur  players  will  occasionally  miss  a 
key  change  and  play  a  wrong  note. 
The  real  proof  of  musicianship  comes 
when,  and  if,  they  recognize  imme¬ 
diately  that  they  are  wrong,  and  then 
play  that  passage  correctly  the  next 
time  it  occurs.  If  they  play  along  for 
an  entire  movement  in  the  wrong  key 
and  seem  blissfully  unaware  of  it, 
there  is  something  .wrong  with  their 
sight  reading  and  with  their  ears  as 
well,  and  they  should  be  penalized 
accordingly. 

An  idea  of  the  type  of  music  used 
for  the  sight  reading  contest  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  the  selec¬ 
tions  used  for  sight  reading  in  Class 
A  and  B  bands  at  Regional  Contests 
usually  appear  on  the  Class  C  list  for 


the  following  year.  Class  C  sight 
reading  numbers  are  of  the  type  that 
make  up  the  easier  part  of  the  Class 
D  National  list  In  addition  to  an 
overture  or  concert  selection,  a  march 
of  about  the  same  grade  is  used. 

No  combinations  of  notes  should  be 
included  in  the  sight  reading  pieces, 
with  which  the  students  are  not  likely 
to  be  familiar.  The  test  is  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  they  can  recognise 
these  combinations  of  notes  when  they 
see  them  in  a  new  piece  of  music,  or 
whether  they  have  to  learn  each 
problem  all  over  again  every  time  it 
occurs  in  a  new  selection. 

In  Regional  Contests,  a  First  Divi¬ 
sion  band  should  be  one  which  made 
a  minimum  of  technical  errors, 
showed  intelligence  in  recovering  from 
any  errors  made,  and  gave  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  interpretation  of  the  expres- 
sional  features  of  the  composition.  A 
Second  Division  band  might  be  (me 
which  did  not  make  many  technical 
errors,  but  which  lacked  assurance  in 
several  sections,  and  which  played 
rather  mechanically — that  is,  was  so 
engrossed  in  “playing  the  notes”  that 
it  failed  to  realise  thel  musical  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  composition.  A  Third 
Division  band  would  probaMy  be  one 
which  made  a  number  of  technical 
errors,  had  difficulty  with  many  of 
the  rhythmic  problems,  showed  little 
ability  to  recover  from  or  correct  mis¬ 
takes  when  playing,  and  which  largely 
failed  to  interpret  the  number  prop¬ 
erly. 

The  Fourth  Division  band  would 
make  numerous  mistakes  in  all  de¬ 
partments.  It  might  manage  to  strug¬ 
gle  through  the  number,  due  to  a  few 
strong  leading  instruments,  but  there 
would  be  places  where  many  players 
would  be  lost  entirely,  and  others 
would  simply  cease  playing.  Ordinary 
rhythmic  figures  would  be  mlsplayed. 
Mistakes  would  recur  again  and  again, 
because  the  players  did  not  recognize 
them  as  mistakes.  Such  a  band  would 
probably  show  that  the  members  had 
been  taught  largely  by  rote,  and  that 
the  individuals  had  never  learned  to 
strive  problems  for  themselves.  Such 
students  are  learning  to  play  the  hard 


way,  and  Ui«  aight  reading  contest 
maj  senre  to  pat  them  on  the  rl^t 
track. 

The  Fifth  DiTision  band  would  be 
ht^lessljr  confased  from  the  start, 
and  might  have  difflcaitjr  in  finishing 
the  number  at  all. 

lit  Judging,  I  tiy  to  maintain  a 
friendly,  sympathetic  attitude,  men¬ 
tally  starting  out  every  band  in  First 
Division,  and  moving  them  down  as 
their  playing  forces  me  to  do  so. 
From  having  heard  hundreds  of  bands 
read  similar  pieces.  I  know  about  what 
to  expect  from  bands  of  various 
classes,  but  even  so,  I  save  myself 
confusion  and  many  erasures  by  not 
marking  the  final  ratings  on  the  score 
sheet  until  I  have  heard  a  good  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  class  play. 

I  maintain  a  score  sheet  on  the  side, 
on  which  I  have  listed  three  heads: 

1.  Name  of  band 

2.  Outstanding  points,  good  or  bad 

3.  Tentative  rating 

Thus,  I  have  on  one  sheet  right  be¬ 
fore  me  something  which  I  can  follow 
and  refer  to  in  order  to  keep  my 
memory  constantly  refreshed  about  all 
preceding  bands  in  the  class.  I  am 
not  apt  to  forget  at  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  Just  how  a  band  sounded 
which  played  at  9  o’clock  that  mom- 
In*. 

This,  or  some  similar  device  to 
avoid  mental  confusion  would  elimi¬ 
nate  many  of  the  errors  in  Judgment 
that  might  occur  if  the  Judge  tries 
to  fill  out  each  card  completely,  and 
does  not  have  such  a  sheet  constantly 
before  him  for  reference. 

It  is  important  to  try  to  cultivate 
a  Judicial  temperament  Base  your 
Judgment  on  what  yon  have  heard  the 
band  do  and  not  on  what  yon  have 
heard  about  it  Perhaps  in  the, last 
analysis,  this  Judicial  temperament  is 
the  most  important  qualification.  The 
most  fiery  and  eloquent  lawyers  are 
not  always  the  best  Judges,  and  it 
can  also  be  truly  said  that  the  most 
sensitive  and  highly  emotional  musi¬ 
cians  may  not  make  the  best  Judges. 
A  man  with  a  cool,  dispassionate, 
analytical  mind,  combined  with  ade¬ 
quate  musical  training  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  better  Judge  than  the  highly 
emotional  type. 

Judges  will  frequently  have  to 
answer  questions,  and  rule  on  matters 
not  covered  by  the  actual  rules.  One 
often  asked  is  if  there  is  a  penalty 
for  talking  to  the  band,  calling  out 
numbers  to  help  players  find  their 
plaees,  or  singing  to  the  band  while 
it  Is  playing.  The  answer  is  that 
while  there  is  no  specific  penalty  for 
doing  those  things,  the  leader  who 
has  to  resort  to  such  practices  in  order 
to  keep  his  players  together  during 
the  sight  reading  performance  is  con¬ 
fessing  a  weakness  in  their  ability  to 


read  at  sight  which  the  Judges  cannot 
overlook  in  making  their  decision. 

.  Another  question  often  asked  is  if 
it  is  permissible  to  stop  the  band  and 
start  over  again,  either  back  to  the 
beginning  or  at  the  beginning  of  any 
movement  in  one  of  the  sight  reading 
pieces.  The  answer  to  this  is  again 
that  while  there  is  no  specific  penalty 
for  this,  the  band  which  is  forced  to 
stop  and  make  such  a  fresh  start  is 
admitting  a  weakness  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Judges. 
The  pieces  should  be  played  through 
without  stopping  if  possible.  There 
may  come  a  time  in  the  course  of 
the  performance  by  some  band  when 
so  many  players  are  lost  and  there  is 
so  much  confusion,  that  it  would  be 
the  best  strategy  for  the  conductor  to 
stop  the  band  and  call  out  a  place 
for  them  to  all  get  a  fresh  start,  such 
as,  “letter  D”,  “2nd  strain  of  trio", 
etc.  This  is  something  the  director 
would  have  to  decide  for  himself  on 
the  spot.  If  this  became  necessary, 
however,  he  could  not  expect  as  good 
a  rating  as  he  would  have  received 
had  he  been  able  to  play  the  number 
through  without  making  such  stops. 
Nor  could  he,  even  if  the  band  recov¬ 
ered  itself  and  finished  the  piece  fairly 
well,  expect  quite  as  good  a  rating  as 
another  band  which  finished  the  piece 
without  a  stop  and  which  was  any¬ 
where  near  equal  in  other  respects. 

In  any  event,  directors  must  be 
given  to  understand  that  the  sight 
reading  demonstration  is  to  he  treated 
as  a  performance  and  not  as  a  re¬ 
hearsal.  If  the  band  becomes  hope¬ 
lessly  lost  and  has  to  stop  completely 
in  order  to  recover  itself,  the  per¬ 
formance  is  naturally  marred  to  that 
extent  and  the  Judges  are  forced  to 
consider  this. 

Judges  should  remember  that  under 
the  rating  plan  where  all  bands  are 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other  of  five 
divisions,  it  is  seldom  that  one  single 
factor  alone  makes  the  difference  of 
one  division.  It  is  more  likely  that 
a  combination  of  many  of  the  factors 


The  ditcuuion  on  Coneort  Adjudica¬ 
tion  of  Bonds  previously  promised  for 
puUicotion  in  THE  SCHOOL  MUSI- 
Cl  AN  will  not  appear,  because  since 
that  time  the  spealiar.  Captain  Charios 
O'Neill,  has  decided  to  write  a  book 
on  this  subject. 


listed  on  the  score  sheet  determine 
whether  the  band  is  to  be  placed  in 
1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  or  6th  divisions. 
Judges  should  avoid  “riding  a  hobby” 
but  should  give  due  consideration  and 
proper  weight  to  all  the  points  indi¬ 
cated  on  the  score  card. 

Band  leaders  and  band  members  do 
not  enter  the  contest  expecting  to  be 
molly-coddled.  They  expect  criticism 
and  welcome  it,  if  it  is  constructive. 
The  Judge  should  avoid  satire  and 
unkindness  in  his  criticism,  however. 

No  Judge  should  write  a  comment 
which  would  be  humiliating  for  a  sin¬ 
cere  bandmaster  to  read  before  his 
band  members  or  his  superintendent. 

If,  in  rare  instances,  a  Judge  feels  it 
necessary  to  address  a  few  personal 
remarks  to  the  director  which  he  feels 
might  be  embarrassing  if  read  to  the 
band  membership,  he  could  write  such 
remarks  on  a  special  sheet  and  hand 
them  to  the  director  in  a  sealed  envel¬ 
ope  at  the  close  of  the  contest  The 
Judges  should  study  assiduously  to 
word  their  comments  in  such  a  way 
that  bands  in  the  lower  as  well  as 
those  in  higher  divisions,  will  be 
helped  and  encouraged  by  their  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  event 

’The  Sight  Reading  Committee  of 
the  National  School  Band  Association 
has  prepared  a  set  of  suggestions  for 
the  conduct  of  sight  reading  contests, 
which  authorised  Judges  or  contest 
officials  may  secure  by  writing  to  the 
National  headquarters  or  direct  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committe.  This 
bulletin  contains  many  suggestions  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Judge,  as  well  as 
instructions  for  the  management  of 
the  contest.  Anyone  engaged  as  a 
sight  reading  Judge  should  study  these 
suggestions  carefully.  He  should  of 
course  have  and  study  the  excellent 
booklet.  STANDARDS  OF  ADJUDICA¬ 
TION,  which  may  also  be  secured  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  National 
School  Band  Association. 

Judges  should  remember  that  their 
responsibility  goes  much  farther  than 
Just  indicating  which  band  gives  the 
best  performance.  Theirs  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  setting  apart  organisa¬ 
tions  which  can  serve  as  models  for 
other  groups  to  pattern  after  in  order 
that  standards  of  performance  will - 
continually  improve.  Theirs  is  also 
the  responsibility  for  giving  construc¬ 
tive  aid  and  encouragement  for  all 
participants  in  these  great  music  com¬ 
petition  festivals.  All  participants  in 
these  events  of  course  cannot  expect 
to  receive  First  division  ratings,  but 
all  have  a  right  to  expect  something 
from  the  participation  which  will  be 
of  value.  If  properly  conducted,  the 
sight  reading  contest  can  be  made  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  and  valuable 
experiences  in  the  entire  program  of 
competitive  events. 


For  many  yo«r«  tho  foafurod  comaf 
toloict  of  tha  famad  band  of  John 
Philip  Sousa,  Dr.  Frank  Simon,  abova, 
it  today  ona  of  tha  world's  9raatast 
band  diraetors. 


•  WHEN  I  PLAYED  with  the  Sousa 
Band  some  twenty-five  years  ago,  I 
thought  that  the  most  exacting  Job  in 
music  was  the  making  of  phonograph 
recordings.  Even  with  that  great 
band,  several  recordings  were  oft- 
times  made  before  perfection  was 
achieved. 

Today,  there  is  an  even  more  exact¬ 
ing  taskmaster — the  radio.  Broad¬ 
casting  demands  Just  as  much  perfec¬ 
tion  with  only  one  chance  to  achieve 
it.  If  this  one  performance  is  not 
“tops”,  millions  of  people  know  it 
— a  huge  unseen  audience  to  whom 
the  magic  voice  of  radio  has  taught 
the  difference  between  first  class  per¬ 
formance  and  mediocrity. 

These  remarks  might  lead  you  to 
beiieve  that  the  performance  of  my 
band  is  a  source  of  worry  to  me.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
the  type  of  artists  in  my  organization 
who  respond  immediately  to  my  every 
demand.  But  the  thing  that  has 
worried  me  for  many  a  moon  during 
my  ten  years  on  the  radio  is  the  re¬ 
production  of  my  band  over  the  air 
waves. 

For  several  years  I  could  only  hope 
for  the  best,  and  when  I  recall  the 
type  of  studio  that  we  used  in  the 
early  years  of  broadcasting,  to  say 


How  I  Seat 
My  Band  to 

Broadcast 


By  Dr.  Frank  Simon 

Director  of  the  Armco  Band 
On  fk*  Air  Sunday  Aftamoon*  3:00  E.  S.  T.,  NBC  Network 


nothing  of  crade,  old-type  micro¬ 
phones,  I  have  formed  the  conclusion 
that  the  best,  in  those  days,  was  none 
too  good. 

The  greatest  boon  to  me  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  better  radio  pick-up  is 
the  use  of  phonograph  recordings  of 
my  band  taken  from  the  air.  I’ll  ad¬ 
mit  that  when  I  first  started  this  type 
of  experimenting,  the  shock  was  a 
rude  one.  It  showed  me  that  our  air 
balance  and  definition  was  anything 
but  what  it  should  have  been.  We 
were  playing  in  studios  which  were 
built  several  years  before,  when  radio 
was  a  mere  infant,  and  the  microphone 
was  a  temperamental  and  inconsistent 
baby.  The  only  thing  that  kept  it 
from  squawking  was  the  heavy  ab¬ 
sorption  in  the  walls  of  the  studio. 
This  is  why  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  percent  of  the  resonance 
of  any  large  band  reached  the  air. 

These  recordings  brought  a  desire 
to  take  the  band  out  of  bondage.  With 
the  faithful  production  possible  with 
modern  microphones,  we  decided  to 
try  a  pick-up  in  a  place  acoustically 
fit  for  concert  work.  Our  sponsor’s 
advertising  agency  suggested  we  try 
Emery  auditorium,  for  many  years 
home  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra. 

In  recent  years,  I  have  had  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  counsel  of  one  of  the  most 
skillful  engineers  in  radio,  Mr.  Louis 
Barnett,  of  Station  WLW,  Cincinnati. 
Mr.  Barnett  had  often  complained  that 
the  “dead”  studios  cramped  the  style 
and  brilliance  of  my  band.  The  re¬ 
cordings  proved  it!  One  afternoon, 
Mr.  Barnett,  my  manager  and  assist¬ 
ant  conductor  and  I  visited  Emery 
auditorium  where  the  stage  had  been 
set  for  our  broadcast.  Mr.  Barnett  hit 
upon  an  ingenious  trick:  using  a 
camera  range-finder,  he  got  up  on  a 
high  ladder  just  about  where  he 
thought  the  microphone  should  be 


placed.  When  the  range-finder  showed 
that  the  chairs  representing  the  play¬ 
ers  of  the  band  were  all  in  good  focus, 
he  placed  the  microphone  accordingly. 

The  Sunday  of  our  first  broadcast, 
we  experimented  a  little  with  the 
placing  of  the  instruments  to  obtain 
the  best  possible  definition.  ’The  ac¬ 
companying  chart  shows  the  seating 
plan  of  my  band  which  we  have  used 
since.  The  effect  on  our  “pick-np” 
was  nothing  less  than  electrifying.  A 
bandmaster,  a  friend  of  mine,  called 
me  from  Florida: 

“Frank,  what  have  you  done  with 
the  band?”  he  asked.  “It  sounded  as 


On  the  Cover 
of  this  Issue 

The  music  of  three  fifteen-year-old 
high  school  cometists,  each  from  a 
different  state,  will  be  blended  into 
delightful  cornet  trio  when  they  ap¬ 
pear  as  guest-stars  with  Frank  Simon 
and  his  famous  ARMCO  Band  during 
its  seventh  program  of  the  present 
radio  series,  Sunday  afternoon  Feb¬ 
ruary  26th,  at  3  o’clock  E.  S.  T.  over 
the  coast-to-coast  NBC  Blue  Network. 

They  are  (left  to  right)  Bobby 
Meyer,  Hughes  high  school  band,  Cin¬ 
cinnati;  Robert  NorthcuL  Reitz  high 
school  band,  Evansville,  Indiana,  and 
Hazel  Wingate  of  the  Wewoka,  Okla¬ 
homa,  high  school  hand.  Their  picture, 
which  appears  on  the  cover,  was  taken 
in  Cincinnati  Just  recently  when  the 
trio  met  for  the  first  and  only  time 
prior  to  the  February  26  broadcast  to 
coach  with  Dr.  Frank  Simon.  In  one 
relatively  short  rehearsal.  Dr.  Simon 
claims  that  these  representatives  from 
Oklahoma,  Indiana  and  Ohio  played 
Dr.  Goldman’s  new  comet  trio,  “Elcho 
Waltz”  like  seasoned  veterans. 
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Th«  main  band  mika  ( I )  it  tutpandad  from  fka  protcanium  arch  at  iti  cantor  at  a  70  dagraa  angla  with  tha  floor  of  tha  staga. 
Focal  point  for  this  mika  it  tha  cantor  of  tha  band,  mrhila  tha  facing  of  tha  mika  favort  tha  wood>windt,  which  ara  latt  powarful  than 
tha  othor  inttrumantt.  Thit  microphona  ( I )  it  about  tan  foot  abovo  tha  naaratt  inttnimantt,  allowing  ampla  dafinition.  Mika  (2)  it 
tha  tolo  mika,  utad  only  for  a  guatt  toloitt  in  a  faaturo  numbar.  Microphona  (3)  it  for  tpacial  affactt.  It  acts  at  tolo  mika  for 
littla  tolo  pattagat  on  tha  mora  dalicata  inttrumantt  that  raquira  occational  am^ifying.  Mikat  2  and  3  ara  alwayt  tumad  off  whan 
not  utad  for  thia  abovo  raatont.  For  ganoral  antambla  playing  only  mika  I  it  utad. 


Undar  Dr.  Simon't  tkilKul  managomant  and  diraction,  tha  ARMCO  band  hat  bacoma  a  traditional  favorita  of  Sunday  aftamoon  radio 
littanart  throughout  tha  nation.  It  it  tha  only  commarcially-tpontorad  bran  band  avar  to  obtain  tuch  an  anormout  following  of  lovart 
of  good  mutic.  Mora  racantly.  Dr.  Simon  hat  atpacially  andaarad  himtalf  to  now  milliont  in  tha  tchool  band  campt,  by  pratanting  on 
aacn  waakJy  broadcatt,  toma  toloitt  or  antambla  talactad  from  ona  of  our  Amarican  tchool  bandt.  Tha  taating  arrangamant  hara  con> 
formt  aiactly  to  tha  chart,  aicapt  tha  petition  of  tha  harp  which  wat  movad  to  giva  mora  room  to  tha  tympani. 


Thit  datailad  diagram  of  tha  antira  ttaga,  thowt  tha  axact  taating  arrangamant  of  tha  muticiant  in  Dr.  Simon't  ARMCO  band,  whan 
broadcatting  aach  Sunday  aftamoon  at  2:30  o'clock  Eattam  Standard  Tima,  ovar  tha  NBC  natwork  from  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  With  tha 
ascaption  of  tha  firtt  two  rovrt,  aach  taction  it  alavatad  on  platformt  abova  tha  row  in  front. 
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if  I  were  in  the  room  with  you.” 

Letters  poured  in  from  bandmasters, 
music  critics  and  radio  technicians. 
The  magazine  Variety  asked  for  a 
chart  showing  the  pick-up  of  the  band, 
and  published  it  in  its  annual  reriew 
of  the  best-produced  programs  on  the 
air. 

Of  course,  I  was  happy;  the  new 
arrangement  had  taken  a  great  load 
from  my  mind. 

I  am  now  convinced  that  a  well- 
filled  auditorium  or  concert  hall  with 
normally  good  acoustics  is  the  best 

-  ... 


place  for  a  band  broadcast.  Few 
studios  are  large  enough,  and  still 
fewer  are  modern  and  “live”  enough, 
to  handle  a  large  band.  Tbe  fact  is. 
most  studios  are  built  for  orchestras 
of  from  ten  to  twenty-five  players,  and 
cannot  accommodate  the  resonant 
voice  of  a  band  of  fifty  or  more. 

I  believe  that  the  accompanying 
chart  will  help  those  who  desire  to 
perfect  a  radio  pick-up  from  the  aver¬ 
age  auditorium,  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
infiuence  them  to  use  this  “set-up”  for 
studio  broadcasts.  Studios  present 


another  problem  which  must  be  met 
according  to  the  size,  acoustics  and 
other  characteristic  of  the  individual 
studio. 

There  is  no  reason  now  why  band 
music  should  not  be  faithfully  repro¬ 
duced  on  the  air.  For  many  years 
radio  “pick-up”  was  unkind  to  band 
music,  but  I  really  believe  bands 
should  come  into  their  own  again, 
since  modern  microphones  and  receiv¬ 
ing  sets  are  capable  of  faithfully  re¬ 
producing  their  various  moods  and 
most  resplendent  colors. 


Some  Comparisons  of  European  Bands 

By  Jecm  Back*  Translated  and  adapted  front  the  French  by  Lowrence  Cbldestor. 


Tki(  band  of  Hw  firitisli  Broadcattifi9  Company  (WC)  «  known  in  En9land  at  tka 
Wiralatt  land.  It  it  conducfad  by  I.  Walton  O'Donnall. 


Part  II. 

Bandt  of  En9land 

•  THE  BAND  OF  HI8  MAJESTY'S 
GRENADIER  GUARDS  is  almost  as 
old  as  the  regiment  itself.  The  earliest 
reference  to  the  band  occurred  in  1G80 
when  Charles  II  died  and  a  black 
band  was  placed  on  the  drummers’ 
tunics.  This  emblem  has  never  been 
removed  to  this  day.  Until  1815  the 
regiment  was  known  as  the  “First” 
Guards,  but  after  Waterloo,  “Grena¬ 
dier”  was  added.  This  band  has 
toured  the  United  States  several 
times.  South  Africa  in  1931,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  1934-'35.  In  1720 
Handel  wrote  the  march  Bcipio  for 
the  regiment,  and  this  work  remains 
its  official  parade  march.  The  present 
director  of  music  is  Major  George 
Miller. 


BAND  OF  HIS  MAJESTY’S 


GRENADIER 

GUARDS 

For  Radio 

Complete 

A  Concerts 

Flute  . 

.  2 

1 

Oboe  . 

.  2 

1 

Clarinet  Eq  . 

2 

1 

Clarinet  Be  Solo . 

.  7 

3 

Clarinet  Bh  Ist . 

..  4 

2 

Clarinet  Bh  2nd  A  3rd. 

..  7 

3 

Base  Clarinet  . 

..  1 

0 

Altc  Saxophone  . . 

..  2 

1 

Tenor  Saxophone  _ 

..  2 

1 

Baritone  Saxophone  . . 

..  1 

0 

Baseoon  . 

..  2 

2 

Horn  . 

..  6 

3 

Cornet  Bh  1st . 

..  4 

3 

Cornet  Bh  2nd . 

..  2 

1 

Trumpet  Bh  . 

..  2 

1 

Trombone  let  . 

2 

1 

Trombone  2nd  . 

..  2 

1 

Trombone  base . 

..  2 

1 

Euphonium  . 

..  3 

1 

Tuba  Eh  . 

..  4 

1 

Tuba  BBh  . 

..  2 

1 

String  Base . 

..  2 

1 

Tympani  . 

..  0 

1 

Percussion  . 

.  .  4 

0 

TOTAL  . 

.  .«6 

31 

The  Band  of  tbe 

Royal 

Air 

Force, 

in  garrison  at  Uxbridge, 

Middlesex. 

England,  was  created  in  1920. 

Its  first 

director  of  music  was  Flight-Lieuten¬ 
ant  J.  Amers.  This  band  was  the  first 
to  be  heard  over  the  radio  in  Eng¬ 
land,  April  22,  1923,  and  it  has  broad¬ 
cast  continually  over  B.B.C.  ever 
since.  In  1931,  Flight-Lieutenant  R. 
P.  O’Donnell  was  made  director  of 
the  Royal  Air  Force  Band. 

THE  ROYAL  AIR  FORCE  BAND 

For  Radio 
Complete  &  Concerts 

Flute  .  2  1 

Oboe  .  2  1 

Clarinet  Ei,  .  2  1 

Clarinet  B<)  Solo .  6  3 

Clarinet  Bn  let .  3  1 

Clarinet  Bh  2nd  &  3rd . .  6  4 

Alto  Saxophone  .  2  1 

Tenor  Saxophone  .  2  1 

Bassoon  .  2  2 

Horn  .  4  2 

Cornet  Bn  . 12  5 

Trombone  .  6  3 

Ehiphoniuni  .  2  1 

Tuba  Eh .  2  1 

Tuba  BBn  .  3  1 

Strins  Bass  .  1  1 

Percussion  .  2  2 

TOTAL  . 59  31 


The  B.B.C.  Wireless  Band  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  bands  of  our  day 
because  it  is  tbe  only  organization  of 
its  kind,  employed  by  a  major  radio 
system,  which  broadcasts  regularly 
throughout  the  year  as  a  sustaining 
feature.  Directed  by  B.  Walton  O’Don¬ 
nell  and  composed  of  selected  artists, 
this  band  performs  not  only  all  the 
English  printed  repertoire  but  also 
the  repertoire  of  all  epochs  and  all 
schools,  specially  transcribed  for  it 
by  its  own  arranger,  G.  Williams. 
Late  in  1936  its  personnel  was  aug¬ 
mented. 

THE  B.B.C.  WIRELESS  BAND 


Flute  .  2 

Oboe  .  2 

Eh  Clarinet  .  2 

Bh  Clarinet  Solo .  8 

Bh  Clarinet  Ist .  2 

Bh  Clarinet  2n<l .  2 

Bh  Clarinet  3rd .  2 

Alto  Saxophone  .  1 

Tenor  Saxophone  .  1 

Basfloon  .  2 

Cornet  .  3 

Trumpet  .  2 


10 


Horn  .  4 

Trombone .  3 

Euphonium .  1 

Tub*  .  1 

Tuba  BBb .  1 

Htrins  Bass  .  1 

Harp  .  1 

(‘ercussion  .  2 

TOTAL.  . 38 


The  inatnimentation  of  English 
brat$  bands  is  practically  uniform: 


Comet  Kb  (small)  .  1 

Comet  Bb .  7 

Klueael  Horn  Bb .  2 

Alto  Kb  .  1 

Alto  Kb .  2 

Baritone  .  2 

Kuphonium  .  1 

Tuba  Kb  .  2 

Tuba  BBb  .  2 

Trombone  Tenor  .  2 

Trombone  Baas  .  1 


This  uniformity  is  the  result  of  reg¬ 
ulations  laid  down  for  brass  band 
competition.  One  director,  24  musi¬ 
cians  playing  brass  instruments,  and 
two  playing  percussion  is  the  limit; 
percussion  Is  ad  libitum.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  saxophones  are  substituted 
for  other  instruments. 

English  brass  bands  have  the  great 
advantage  of  possessing  a  printed 
repertoire  all  their  own,  which  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  reper¬ 
toire  for  “Harmonie,”  or  symphonic 
band.  The  edition  “For  S)rmphonlc 
and  Brass  Band.”  common  on  the 
Continent  and  not  satisfactory  for 
either  type  of  organisation,  is  un¬ 
known  in  England  except  for  pieces 
of  slight  importance. 

The  brass  band  (fanfare)  is  es¬ 
pecially  popular  in  the  large  Indus 
trial  centers  of  northern  England  and 
in  Scotland.  Eiach  factory  or  enter¬ 
prise  has  its  band,  some  organised 
and  supported  by  the  owners  them¬ 
selves,  others  organised  by  groups  of 
employees.  The  most  celebrated 
bands  are:  Besses  o’th’  Barn,  Black 
Dyke-Mills,  Callender  Cable  Works, 
Foden  Motor  Works,  Irwell  Spring, 
St.  Hilda  Colliery. 

Part  III. 

Bands  of  Balgium 

There  are  in  Belgium  19  regimental 
bands.  I'he  prescribed  strength  of 
each  is  42.  Exception  in  numbers, 
however,  is  made  in  favor  of  the  three 
organisations  which  are  in  garrison  at 
Brussels:  the  Guides  has  80  musi¬ 
cians,  the  Grenadiers  about  50,  and 
the  Carabiniers  about  50. 

BELiOIAN  REX3IMENTAL  BRASS  BAND 


Plueael  Horn  E%  (small)  .  1 

Pluecol  Horn  Bb  Solo  .  4 

Fluegel  Horn  Bb  1st  .  6 

Fluegel  Horn  Bb  2nd  .  2 

Fluegel  Horn  Bb  Srd  .  2 

Horn  .  3 

Alto  .  2 

Baritone  .  2 

Kuphonium  1st .  2 


Euphonium  2nd  .  1 

Tuba  Elb  .  t 

TUba  BBb .  1 

Comet  Bb  .  3 

Trumpet  .  2 

Trombone .  3 

Sttxophone  (Sop.  Alto,  Ten.  Bar.) .  4 

Percussion  .  3 

TOTAL  . 42 


The  Band  of  the  Regiment  of  the 
Carabiniers,  garrisoned  at  Brussels, 
is  typical  of  this  instrumentation 
although  it  has  48  musicians  instead 
of  42  (3  more  fluegel  horns,  1  more 
tuba  BB^,  1  more  trombone,  1  more 
horn).  This  band  was  created  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  Regi¬ 
ment,  November  1,  1830.  In  the  be¬ 
ginning  it  comprised  a  Master,  with 
the  rank  of  Adjutant,  and  14  instru¬ 
mentalists.  The  band  is  very  popular 
in  Belgium  and  is  equally  well-known 
in  France  where  it  has  played  many 
times.  The  present  conductor  is  Cap¬ 
tain  Jules  Honnay. 

BBLiOIAN  REXHMKNTAL  SYMPHONIC 


BAND 

Flute  .  2 

Oboe  .  1 

Bassoon  .  1 

Clarinet  Kb  .  1 

Clarinet  Bb  Solo .  3 

Clarinet  Bb  1st .  3 

Clarinet  Bb  2nd .  2 

Clarinet  Bb  Srd .  2 

Saxophone  (Alto,  Ten.  Bar.) .  3 

Horn  .  3 


Alto  . 

Fluegel  Horn 


Cornet  .  2 

Trumpet  .  2 

Trombone .  3 

Baritone  .  2 

Euphonium  .  3 

Tuba  Kb  .  1 

Tuba  BBb .  1 

Percussion  .  3 

TOTAL  . 42 


The  Band  of  the  Regiment  of  Gren¬ 
adiers,  also  garrisoned  at  Brussels,  is 
typical  of  this  symphonic  instrumen¬ 
tation.  Noticeable  differences,  how¬ 
ever,  are  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  BBb 
tubas,  1  string  bass  in  the  Grenadiers 
band,  but  fewer  baritones  and  only  2 
horns  and  no  altos.  This  deflciency 
in  the  harmony  instruments  is  sur¬ 
prising.  The  Grenadiers  band  was  or¬ 
ganized  at  the  time  of  the  formation 
of  the  Regiment,  May  8,  1837.  Like 
the  Carabiniers  band,  it  is  composed 
of  professional  musicians  who  hold 
tenure  for  life.  During  the  World 
War,  the  band  accompanied  its  regi¬ 
ment  constantly,  playing  during  the 
drives  to  the  front,  in  the  canton¬ 
ments,  and  in  the  fleld  hospitals.  It 
has  been  sent  many  times  to  England 
and  France  as  an  envoy  of  goodwill. 
The  last  visit  to  France  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  dedication  of  a  statue 
of  King  Albert  I  of  Belgium  in  Paris 
on  October  12,  1938  (see  The  SCHOOL 


MUSICIAN  (or  December,  1938).  Cap¬ 
tain  Rend  De  Ceuninck  is  the  present 
conductor. 

Turning  from  the  military  to  the 
civilian,  we  present  next  a  compara¬ 
tive  tabulation  which  gives  the  in¬ 
strumentation  of  an  average  Fanfare 
(brass  band)  of  50  players,  and  an 
average  Harmonie  (symphonic  band) 
of  60  players. 

TYPICAL  CIVILIAN  BANDS  IN 
BELGIUM 

Harmonie 
Fanfare  (Sym- 
( Brass)  phonic) 


Piccolo .  1 

Flute  .  2 

Oboe .  2 

Eb  Clarinet .  I 

Bb  Clarinet  solo .  8 

Bb  Clarinet  1st .  6 

Bb  Clarinet  2nd .  3 

Bb  Clarinet  3rd .  3 

Bassoon .  2 

Soprano  Saxophone ....  1  0 

Alto  Saxophone .  1  1 

Tenor  Saxophone .  1  1 

Baritone  Saxophone. ...  1  1 

Horn  .  4  4 

Eb  Fluegel  Horn 

(small) .  1  0 

Bb  fluegel  Horn  solo . .  8  ) 

Bb  Fluegel  Horn  Ist...  8  | 

Bb  Fluegel  Horn  2nd. . .  2  )  3 

Bb  Fluegel  Horn  3rd. . .  2  J 

Baritone  .  2  2 

Alto  Eb .  2  2 

Kuphonium  Ist  .  2  2 

Kuphonium  2nd .  2  2 

Tuba  Eb .  1  1 

Tuba  BBb .  2  1 

String  Bass .  0  1 

Comet .  4  3 

Trumpet  .  2  2 

Trombone  .  3  4 

Percussion  .  3  3 

TOTAL  .  50  80 


(In  the  better  organizations  of  sym¬ 
phonic  instrumentation,  alto  and  bass 
clarinets  are  used.) 

The  chief  point  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  brass  band  and  the  sym¬ 
phonic  band  in  Ehirope  generally,  as 
brought  out  in  this  tabulation  for  Bel¬ 
gium,  is  the  substitution  in  the  brass 
band  of  fluegel  horns  (called  bugles 
In  Europe)  for  the  woodwinds.  Some 
of  the  brass  bands,  especially  in 
France,  use  sarrusophones,  including 
the  soprano,  which  looks  like  a  so¬ 
prano  saxophone  but  Is  played  with  a 
double  reed. 

No  discussion  of  Belgium  bands 
would  be  complete  without  some  men¬ 
tion  of  the  most  recent  organization, 
“La  Grande  Harmonie  de  la  Bou- 
verie,”  meaning  The  Symphonic  Band 
of  Bouverie,  a  suburb  of  Brussels. 
This  band,  organized  and  directed  by 
Captain  De  Ceuninck,  conductor  of  the 
Grenadiers  band,  attempts  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  sirmphony  orchestra  by  hav¬ 
ing  a  full  body  of  woodwinds  take  the 
place  of  the  string  section.  Two  or 
three  E|)  clarinets  play  the  high  first 

(Turn  to  page  36) 


II 


"Five  Finger" 

Playing  for  the  Trumpet 


•  I  DON’T  SET  FORTH  THESE 
IDEAS  witb  the  claim  that  they  will 
revolutionize  cornet  and  trumpet  play¬ 
ing,  but  only  with  the  assurance  that 
they  have  been  compietely  successful 
in  my  own  teaching  and  have  worked 
time  and  again.  Instruction  in  every¬ 
thing  has  changed  with  modern  ideas 
in  education.  Methods  and  materials 
in  schools  of  learning  have  developed 
to  a  new  high.  There  are  new 
thoughts  and  approaches  to  music 
teaching  that  make  the  subject  much 
more  interesting  to  the  pupil  and  in 
most  cases  bring  about  quicker  growth 
in  the  subject. 

I  had  been  taught  to  play  the  cor¬ 
net  by  methods  which  I  didn’t  en¬ 
tirely  agree  with,  but  I  bad  never 
stopped  to  think  out  any  improvements 
until  my  back  was  up  against  the 
wall,  so  to  speak.  At  that  time,  I  was 
living  in  a  well  known  southern  city 
with  a  population  of  nearly  300,000 
which — “believe  it  or  not’’ — could  not 
boast  of  a  single  brass  instrument  in¬ 
structor.  I  was  in  high  school  there 
and  bad  already  been  playing  eight 
years.  A  neighbor  of  ours  came  to 
me  one  day  and  explained  that  since 
there  were  no  brass  teachers  in  the 
city,  she  wondered  if  I  would  give 
cornet  lessons  to  her  little  boy.  I  had 
never  even  thought  of  such  a  thing 
but  told  her  that  I  would  try. 

My  next  step  was  to  decide  bow  I 
was  going  to  get  the  subject  across  to 
my  little  red-headed  pupil,  so  I 
started  through  a  pile  of  instruction 
books  but  I  put  myself  in  the  boy’s 
place  and  could  imagine  none  of  them 
interesting  enough  to  wade  through. 
Since  there  was  nothing  else  avail¬ 
able,  I  got  a  loose-leaf  book  and  made 
out  lesson  sheets  myself,  according  to 
my  pupil’s  ability,  and  advanced  them 
from  lesson  to  lesson.  Through  bis 
contacts  and  school,  the  little  fellow 
brought  me  some  of  his  friends  who 
wanted  to  learn  to  play  the  trumpet 
and  cornet  and  as  they  played  before 
P.-T.  A.  meetings,  on  amateur  hours 
and  talent  programs,  I  began  to  get 
more  and  more  pupils.  Some  of  them 
were  much  younger  than  I;  some  of 
them  my  classmates  at  high  school. 


By  Pcnil  R.  Kidd 

Traniylvenia  Colleqe,  Leiinqton,  Ky. 

and  still  others  much  older  than  I — in 
colleges  and  in  the  business  world. 

Of  course  it  took  a  lot  of  experi¬ 
menting  with  a  lot  of  pupils  before  I 
came  to  some  methods  and  approaches 
to  cornet  and  trumpet  playing  that  I 
found  successful  enough  to  continue 
using,  and  although  I  must  confess 
that  many  of  those  early  “protegds" 
were  used  as  guinea  pigs.  However, 

I  finally  came  to  these  conclusions: 

First  of  all,  each  person  requires  an 
entirely  individual  approach.  I  don’t 
believe  in  printed  instruction  books 
until  the  pupil  is  many  weeks  on  his 
way.  Every  horse  needs  a  different 
shoe  Just  as  no  two  people  in  the 
world  are  alike.  Of  course  it  takes  a 
little  more  time  to  write  out  lessons 
for  each  pupil  but  the  results  are  cer¬ 
tainly  worth  it. 

When  the  musicians-to-be  (or  at 
least  “want-to-be”)  come  for  their  first 
lesson,  I  show  them  how  to  hold  the 
horn  and  then  tell  them  to  try  to  get 
a  sound  out  of  it.  It’s  surprising  how 
many  people  will  naturally  form  their 
lips  into  a  correct  embouchure  with¬ 
out  any  instruction  and  be  able  to  get 
a  tone  (?)  from  the  instrument  on 
the  first  few  attempts.  They  usually 
hit  a  “G”  on  the  second  line  (of 
course  I  get  these  first  tones  on  open 
positions),  more  rarely  a  low  or  high 
C.  I  explain  that  there  are  three  notes 
I  want  them  to  play:  a  low  note,  a 
middle  note,  and  a  high  one.  I  don’t 
tell  them  then  that  the  notes  are  low 
C,  middle  O,  and  high  C.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  they  hit  G,  I  tell  them  that 
it  is  the  “middle”  note  and  to  play 
a  note  below  that  one  and  a  note 
above  it. 

Then  I  take  a  piece  of  manuscript 
paper  and  draw  the  three  notes  on 
the  staff,  picturing  them  for  the  stu¬ 
dent.  This  is  followed  with  a  short 
explanation  of  the  staff,  treble  clef, 
and  the  names  of  the  lines  and  spaces. 
I  impress  the  importance  of  memoriz¬ 
ing  these  names.  Then  I  take  up  a 
plan  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  origi¬ 
nal  with  me. 

One  of  the  modern  trends  in  piano 
teaching  is  the  use  of  only  five  fingers 
in  beginning  exercises.  The  band  is 


placed  in  position  with  the  thumb  on 
middle  C  and  all  exercises  and  little 
pieces  are  played  without  moving  the 
hand  from  that  position.  Well,  I 
thought  of  adapting  that  method  to 
the  trumpet  so  I  devised  the  system 
of  using  only  the  firtt  five  notes  of 
the  scale  (low  C,  D,  E.  F,  and  G)  for 
the  first  few  lessons.  Naturally  they 
are  easier  to  get  on  a  weak  lip,  and 
tone,  time,  and  rhythm  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  on  Just  those  five  notes.  By  tak¬ 
ing  their  new  study  a  little  at  a  time 
the  student  gets  a  more  thorough 
foundation  and  has  MORE  time  to 
learn  LESS.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
how  interesting  cornet  and  trumpet 
playing  could  be  made  to  the  begin¬ 
ner,  with  only  five  notes! 

After  these  notes  are  mastered  (and 
by  this  time  tone  is  coming  easier), 
the  other  notes  on  the  C  scale  are 
readily  learned.  I  think  that  this 
should  not  come  too  soon,  however, 
as  the  pupil  will  more  than  likely 
force  his  lip  to  get  the  high  notes  be¬ 
fore  his  lip  muscles  have  gotten  sup¬ 
ple  and  used  to  their  new  function. 
One  instruction  book  now  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  a  reliable  publisher  and  com¬ 
piled  by  a  well-known  brass  teacher 
contains  material  for  about  three 
months  study  in  it  and  does  not  intro¬ 
duce  a  single  “tune”  or  familiar  mel¬ 
ody.  Page  follows  page  of  exercises 
and  sequences  and  warming-up  exer¬ 
cises,  but  not  a  single  piece  is  in  the 
volume.  To  me  this  is  a  “crime”  and 
I  know  that  beginners  feel  the  same 
way.  I  can  get  twice  as  much  work 
(and  advancement)  from  my  pupils 
by  including  in  their  lesson  books  sim¬ 
ple  arrangements  in  easy  keys  of 
songs  they  know — and  I  don’t  mean 
“America”  or  the  “Last  Rose  of  Sum¬ 
mer”. 

There  are  any  number  of  snatches 
of  classical  and  semi-classical  music 
that  can  be  played  easily  by  a  pupil 
with  only  a  few  week’s  study  behind 
him.  The  easy  waltzes  of  Victor  Her¬ 
bert  and  other  musical  comedy  writers 
can  all  be  utilized.  Such  favorites  as 
“Beautiful  Lady”,  “The  Desert  Song”, 
not  to  mention  old  stand-bys  like  “I 
{Turn  to  page  32) 
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Streamlined  Revival  of  an  Old  Nickelodeon  Idea 


''Illustrated" 

SONGS 

New  School  Band  Thriller  for  Your  Football  Floor  Show 


By  William  Stewart,  Jr. 

Director  Muskegon,  Michigan  High  School  Bands 


•  HOW  MANYTIME8  A  YEAR  HAVE 

I  heard  visiting  band  directors  say  that 
football  season  is  a  headache!  Why 
is  it  they  dislike  it?  Is  it  the  long 
hours  it  entails  for  the  man  who  must 
drill  and  train  a  band  in  the  many 
varied  aspects  of  maneuvering,  or  is 
it  the  fact  that  it  calls  for  a  great  deal 
of  thought  if  one  is  to  put  on  a  suc¬ 
cessful  show? 

I  used  to  think  these  very  same 
things  until  I  came  to  this  football- 
minded  city  some  three  years  ago,  and 
then  realized  that  football  was  the 
one  means  of  arousing  a  new  interest 
in  music  in  this  industrial  city.  ' 

I  immediately  formed  a  new  con¬ 
ception  of  the  football  work  and  set 
about  my  task  with  a  renewed  pur¬ 
pose.  I  determined  that  I  would  make 
a  hit  with  the  people  who  for  years 
had  supported  nothing  but  football  in 
a  town  where  football  was  king, 
where  every  Saturday  afternoon  a 
crowd,  anywhere  from  8,000  to  11,000 
people,  gathered  to  watch  teams  that 
had  chalked  their  share  of  Class  A 
state  championships. 

I  firmly  resolved  that  we  wouldn’t 
be  satisfied  with  just  forming  a  letter 
for  the  visiting  school  and  our  own, 
and  adding  to  its  meaning  by  playing 
the  school  songs.  We  decided  that 
above  all  we  had  to  be  different.  True 
enough,  we  did  our  share  of  the  usual 
straight  marching  and  the  fiashy  en¬ 
trances  with  fanfares  and  letter  for¬ 
mations.  We  still  do,  but  beyond  that 
we  decided  that  each  week  we  would 
pull  something  new  and  different,  just 
as  the  big  university  bands  do. 

To  approach  our  goal,  we  decided 


to  use  the  universities’  method  of  us¬ 
ing  lead  soldiers  and  mimeograph 
sheets  with  instructions.  We  decided 
that  every  clear  day  would  be  devoted 
to  marching  and  that  the  music  should 
be  learned  in  extra  rehearsals  in  the 
evenings.  This  gave  us  a  fair  share 
of  the  much-needed  time  on  the  field 
and  it  worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 
Extra  rehearsals  were  well  attended 
and  still  are. 

Two  scientific  devices  aided  us  in 
improving:  the  public  address  system 
which  saved  much  shouting,  and  the 
motion  picture  machine  which  threw 
back  at  the  boys  their  mistakes  of 
the  previous  week. 

Somehow  the  latter  played  the  more 
important  part.  It  gave  the  bandsmen 
a  better  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
band.  It  took  away  any  feeling  that 
the  band  was  just  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  athletic  department,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  the  boys  and  girls  came  to  the 
realization  that  a  lot  of  fans  were 
expecting  something  from  them  as 
well  as  the  team,  something  new  and 
interesting  each  week. 

To  gain  the  recognition  we  wanted 
from  our  football  fans,  we  further  re¬ 
solved  that  we  always  should  be  origi¬ 
nal  in  our  selection  of  a  special 
maneuver.  We  didn’t  want  to  make 
wheels,  turns,  and  the  other  routine 
drills;  we  wanted  to  be  Illustrators — 
song  illustrators.  All  suggestions  were 
considered  and  the  best  were  tried 
out;  and  only  in  case  all  these  failed 
did  we  fall  back  on  some  already- 
charted  maneuver.  When  we  were 
forced  to  do  that,  we  tried  in  some 
way  to  change  the  method  of  presen¬ 


tation  from  that  of  the  one  given 
before. 

Probably  the  first  and  most  noticed 
special  maneuver  was  that  prepared 
by  the  band  for  the  homecoming  cele¬ 
bration,  two  years  ago.  We  wanted 
to  win  the  support  of  the  old-timers 
as  well  as  the  regular  attenders,  so  we 
set  about  our  task  with  plenty  of 
vigor.  We  used  as  the  basis  of  our 
planning  the  most  important  dates  in 
the  history  of  our  school.  Checking 
back,  we  found  that  the  first  class 
graduated  in  1875  so  we  formed  that 
date  and  illustrated  it  with  "Auld 
Lang  Syne”  and  then  with  a  series  of 
chord  progressions  changed  the  date 
to  1890  because  of  the  wealth  of  “gay 
ninety”  songs. 

Choosing  “Bicycle  Built  for  Two” 
and  “Sidewalks  of  New  York”  as  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  era,  we  proceeded 
to  illustrate  by  dressing  a  couple  in  the 
costumes  of  the  day  and  having  them 
ride  a  tandem  bicycle  throughout  the 
formation.  A  change  of  chords  gave 
us  the  needed  time  to  change  to  an¬ 
other  important  year,  1917.  This  was 
easily  illustrated  with  snatches  of 
“Over  There”  and  “Hlnky  Dinky  Par¬ 
ley  Vous”.  Not  forgetting  our  friends, 
the  graduates  of  the  later  years,  we 
played  a  popular  fox  trot  and  changed 
to  1936,  the  current  year. 

This  show  met  with  so  much  success 
that  we  became  more  and  more  deter¬ 
mined  to  originate  all  the  maneuvers 
possible.  Our  source  of  material  de¬ 
pended  pretty  nearly  on  the  supply  of 
popular  songs. 

Thus  followed  such  creations  as  the 
formation  of  a  trombone  illustrated 
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with  an  old  time  trombone  rag;  a 
church  formation  illustrated  with 
"Chapel  in  the  Moonlight”  and  “Church 
in  the  Wildwood”.  (Bells  added  greatly 
to  the  effect  of  these  formations.) 
Strangely  enough,  the  dictionary  has 
served  as  a  great  inspiration,  for  when 
ideas  grow  scarce  a  glance  through 
the  innumerable  sketches  often  sug¬ 
gests  a  song  for  illustratiTe  purposes. 
An  example  is  found  in  the  sailboat, 
easily  illustrated  by  “Sailing”,  “Red 
Sails  in  the  Sunset"  or  various  other 
sea  songs. 

Skipping  the  year  1937,  I  shall  try 
to  illustrate  what  we  worked  out  in 
1938  in  a  similar  manner. 

Faced  with  the  keen  marching  com¬ 
petition  of  the  Holland  Tulip  Festival 
early  in  1938  and  devoid  of  good  ideas. 
I  called  for  the  suggestions  of  the  band 
members  and  to  my  very  great  sur¬ 
prise  got  one  that  seemed  to  be  just 
the  idea,  for  we  came  home  with  a 
First  division  plaque.  True  enough, 
playing  was  an  Important  part  of  the 
success,  but  I  feel  that  the  maneuver 
was  an  outstanding  factor.  The  same 
maneuver  was  used  with  great  success 
by  the  University  Band  at  the  Yale- 
Michigan  game  in  New  Haven  last 
autumn. 

This  proves  that  several  people 


often  stumble  on  the  same  idea;  but 
if  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  the  idea  was  not  copied  from 
anyone,  you  begin  to  take  a  pride  and 
Joy  in  the  result. 

First  of  all  “Small  Fry”  served  as  a 
humorous  background  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  large  fish.  Likewise  the 


song  hit  “Hi-Ho  Silver”  gave  us  an¬ 
other  chance  to  .«be  original.  We 
formed  not  the  regular  well  shaped 
horse,  but  one  made  with  circles  and 
straight  lines.  It  looked  more  like  a 
caricature  animated  in  a  simple  but 
effective  way.  The  three  drum- 
majors.  much  to  their  disgust,  formed 
the  tail,  along  with  a  few  more  un¬ 
fortunate  bandsmen,  and  they  were 
kept  mighty  busy  walking  back  and 
forth  during  the  playing  to  give  the 
waving  effect.  Those  men  stationed 
in  the  legs  were  kept  marking  time 
constantly  and  two  of  our  members 
managed  to  whip  out  some  pretty  good 
“whinnies”  preceding  and  following 
the  number.  This  number  could  have 
been  made  much  more  serious  with 
“Donkey  Serenade”  but  we  felt  that 
people  liked  to  laugh. 

Everyone  likes  a  love  song,  so  an¬ 
other  burst  of  thought  made  us  decide 
to  illustrate  the  popular  song  “Tou’re 
a  Sweetheart”.  This  was  done  very 
easily  and  most  effectively  with  a  huge 
heart  which,  due  to  the  scarlet  of  our 
uniforms,  turned  out  most  realisti¬ 
cally,  though  perhaps  it  would  make 
a  better  Valentine’s  Day  maneuver.  I 
assure  you  that  it  met  with  success. 

Some  songs  of  a  little  different  na¬ 
ture  adapt  themselves  to  maneuvers 
especially  well.  A  concert  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  “Bells  of  St.  Mary’s” 
played  from  a  large  bell  formation 
worked  out  very  well,  and  when  two 
weeks  later  it  was  performed  by  a 
large  college  band,  we  felt  even  more 
sore  that  our  thoughts  didn’t  come  so 
badly  after  all. 

On  November  19th  last  year  we 
were  faced  with  competition  from  one 
of  the  many  schools  who  name  their 
teams  the  “Tigers”.  We  realised  that 
a  tiger’s  head  was  often  used  and  that 


If  you  woru  •  Mickigandur,  you  would  rocogniio  tkit  formation  immadiataly,  at  tka 
outTma  of  tka  ttata.  “Miekiaan,  My  Mkkigan"  wat  tka  tuna  tkat  put  tkit  pictura 
acrou.  Originally  dona  at  tka  Holland  Tulip  Fattival  last  May,  tkii  ttunt  kat  baait 
widely  copied  by  college  bands. 
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What  mufic  would  you  talact  to  ba  playad  !n  this  formation  of  tha  claf?  Or  mi9ht 
wa  atk,  what  formation  would  you  doiign  if  you  wantad  to  play  "Mufie,  Maattro, 
Plaaaa"?  But  thara,  wa'va  lat  tha  cat  out  of  tha  bag. 


the  tiger  itself  bad  been  done  many 
times  before,  but  we  still  wanted  to 
“Hold  That  Tiger”.  Deciding  to  mini¬ 
mise  the  ferociousness  of  that  much 
feared  animal,  we  formed  not  a  tiger, 
but  a  huge  kitty  which  was  made  lik^ 
the  kindergarten  version.  A  large 
circle  for  a  body,  another  smaller  cir¬ 
cle  for  a  head,  two  pointed  triangles 
for  ears  and  a  long  crooked  line  of 
men  for  the  tail  formed  the  animal. 
For  this  maneuver,  we  enlisted  our 


music.  This,  too,  helped  us  wind  up 
what  we  feel  to  be  our  most  success¬ 
ful  season  of  band  maneuvering.  Nine 
weeks  of  football,  three  games  out  of 
town  and  six  at  home,  with  only  one 
repetition  of  any  maneuver! 

Now  it  is  over  for  another  year,  this 
football  season  called  a  headache  by 
so  many  band  men,  but  to  me  it  is 
the  end  of  a  most  enjoyable  twelve 
weeks,  counting  the  early  fundamental 


drills.  Why,  you  ask?  Simply  because 
the  band  and  1  were  getting  a  kick 
out  of  entertaining  people.  We  were 
thrilled  because  we  had  created  some- 


Buf  fku  Muskegon  band  has  aH  of  fka 
laffar  formations  parfactad  right  down 
to  tha  lattar,  too. 


thing  all  our  own,  something  new  and 
different,  original. 

True  enough,  we  found  out  later  that 
other  people  had  had  some  of  our 
same  ideas,  but  we  also  had  the  im¬ 
mense  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
such  likenesses  came  about  through 
chance  and  not  because  we  had  copied 
anyone.  I  honestly  believe  that  if 
more  of  us  would  attack  the  football 
situation  In  a  spirit  of  creation  we 
would  not  only  produce  more  spirit 
within  our  organizations,  but  we  would 
begin  to  glory  in  that  natural  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  comes  with  creating  some¬ 
thing  all  our  own  and  producing  it. 
We  have  found  that  it  pays  us  in 
mental  happiness  and  in  winning  new 
friends.  In  our  school,  football  is 
followed  closely  by  a  series  of  Sun¬ 
day  Vesper  concerts  at  which  last 
year,  we  played  to  a  total  audience 
of  over  7,000  people.  Now  wo  are 
waiting  for  some  of  our  new  found 
friends  of  football  season  to  add  to 
that  number  in  this  year's  series. 
They  will  be  there,  many  have  said  so 
already.  To  me  any  project  which 
brings  such  a  feeling  should  not  be 
classed  as  a  headache,  but  as  one  of 
the  many  happy  rewards  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  being  a  school  band  director. 


crew  of  yell  masters  who  held  tightly 
a  long  red  ribbon  of  cheese  cloth 
which  extended  from  the  place  where 
the  head  and  body  met.  This  pro¬ 
vided  us  with  a  humorous  variation  of 
an  old  maneuver. 

To  create  a  more  serious  effect  for 
the  11,000  fans  in  the  stadium,  we 
formed,  a  little  early  in  the  season, 
a  huge  Christmas  tree  extending 
across  the  field  and  played  a  solo 
arrangement  of  “Trees”,  using  six  solo 
trumpets  to  take  the  lead. 

In  response  to  innumerable  requests 
to  use  the  popular  song  “Music  Maes¬ 
tro,  Please”,  we  scratched  our  heads  for 
a  number  of  days  for  a  suitable  forma¬ 
tion  as  an  illustration  and  finally  stum¬ 
bled  on  the  idea  of  making  a  huge 
treble  clef  sign  as  the  symbol  of 


"You'rs  •  Sweetheart"  wet  the  long  that  thrillad  the  granditandi,  at  the  Muskegon 
boys  played  !t,  ever  to  sweetly,  while  forming  this  young  and  unbroken  heart. 
Director  Stewart  hat  a  picture  for  every  tong  and  he  always  gets  hit  message  acro^ 
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CELERITY 

for  the  Clarinets 

By  Harry  L  Wood 

Supervisor  of  Music  Caro,  Michigan  Public  Schools 


•  I  HEARD  A  GOOD  8PORT8WRIT- 
ER  say  the  other  day  that  it  was  re¬ 
markable  how  many  people  play  ten¬ 
uis,  compared  with  the  few  who  ever 
gain  any  kind  of  professional  advance¬ 
ment  or  even  approach  a  polished 
game.  Mentally,  I  made  the  same 
comparison  between  music  and  the 
clarinetist.  About  one-third  of  our  high 
school  musicians  are  clarinet  students 
and  what  a  remarkable  few  ever  at¬ 
tain  a  finish  that  could  be  called 
artistic! 

Most  of  our  high  school  bands  are 
weak  in  their  clarinet  sections.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  this  is  true. 
First  of  all,  there  are  so  many  more 
of  them,  and  so  many  players  must 
double  the  same  part.  Any  time  that 
two  or  more  instruments  play  exactly 
,the  same  part  in  unison  there  is  going 
to  be  more  noticeable  trouble  than  be¬ 
fore.  Often,  I  have  heard  musicians 
of  reputation  say  that  the  easier  music 
is,  the  harder  it  is  to  play  with  feeling 
and  art.  This  adverse  process  contin¬ 
ues  until  we  find  that  it  is  harder  to 
play  a  whole  note  and  keep  it  perfect 
than  it  is  to  play  any  other  note. 

Then  to  follow  the  same  reasoning 
through  harmony,  it  seems  that  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  play  perfectly, 
considering  two  or  more  instruments, 
would  be  a  unison.  If  that  is  true, 
consider  the  mechanical  and  musical 
difficulties  that  six  clarinet  players 
must  face  when  we  multiply  these  dif¬ 
ficulties  by  the  number  of  players. 
Throw  in  all  their  individual  bad 
habits  of  embouchure,  rhythm,  dynam¬ 
ics,  and  pitch  and  you  see  that  we 
have  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in 
the  band  right  in  the  clarinet  section. 

In  a  section  of  twenty-four  players, 
we  will  say  for  an  example  that  six 
players  play  unison  on  each  of  the  four 
parts  written.  That  means  that  six 
players  must  phrase  together  as  a  unit, 
play  the  unison  in  tune,  and  interpret 
the  melodic  or  harmonic  line  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  good  chord  balance  and  in 
character  with  the  other  three  parts. 
Any  one  of  these  is  an  engaging  task 
for  our  young  high  school  musician. 


Intonation 

If  we  consider  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  six  players  of  any  kind 
of  instrument  to  ^lay  absolutely  in 
tune,  more  questions  of  intonation  are 
bound  to  arise.  Recent  scientific  vi¬ 
brations  per  second  measurements 
with  the  "Stroboscope”  and  other  me¬ 
chanical  instruments  have  proven  that 
perfect  music  is  very  rare  and  even  in 
some  cases,  undesirable.  It  does  not 
seem  right  to  the  ear.  Some  of  the 
best  tuners  of  pianos  at  nationally 
recognized  houses  have  tuned  pianos 
at  what  they  call  perfect  and  when 
they  were  treated  with  accurate  meas¬ 
urements  they  were  far  from  being  in 
tune.  Even  the  same  tuner  will  not 
be  able  to  tune  the  same  twice  or  even 
near  it.  Therefore,  it  must  be  very 
hard  for  the  clarinetist  in  the  section 
to  know  just  what  he  is  after,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  teach  because  in  some 
cases  we  are  approaching  an  ideal 
which  may  be  fluctuating  or  even  non¬ 
existent.  But  music  is  an  art  and 
not  a  science  so  we  must  always  look 


backward  and  be  proud  of  our  section’s 
progress  toward  *a  better  intonation 
even  though  it  is  not  perfect. 

What  Make  Inttrumani? 

Would  it  be  better  to  have  instru¬ 
ments  all  of  the  same  make  in  our  sec¬ 
tions?  If  we  did  have,  all  the  faults 
would  come  in  the  same  place.  Since 
it  is  impossible  to  make  any  kind  of 
tubular  instrument  that  approaches 
perfect  pitch  naturally,  we  must  leave 
some  notes  to  the  performer’s  ability 
to  sharpen  or  flatten  according  to  the 
need.  All  manufacturers’  ideas  as  to 
which  notes  should  be  easier  to  humor 
are  not  the  same.  So,  if  we  use  like 
instruments  the  humoring  must  all  be 
done  at  the  same  place  and  at  the 
same  time.  There  will  not  be  a  “set 
note”  in  the  whole  section  (if  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  set  note). 

Suppose  that  we  use  several  differ¬ 
ent  makes  of  instruments  in  our  sec¬ 
tions.  That  means  that  where  one  is 
weak  the  others  may  be  strong  and  so 
one  serves  to  help  the  other  over  the 
notes,  and  their  scales  will  over-lap 
and  serve  as  a  guide  to  those  tones 
that  must  be  humored.  I  have  heard 
an  F  clarinet  advocated  recently.  The 
idea  was  to  help  the  B|)  instruments 
over  some  of  their  weak  spots.  Pos¬ 
sibly  we  could  improve  our  ensembles 
beyond  what  they  are  today  by  adding 
instruments  of  different  pitch  levels. 

Embouchure 

When  I  have  sectional  try-outs,  I 
usually  inspect  the  mouthpieces  of 
students  who  are  having  some  diffi¬ 
culty  with  tone.  One  boy  had  used 
the  beautiful  swab  that  came  with  his 
instrument.  He  punched  the  wire 
right  out  over  the  end  of  the  mouth¬ 
piece  and  cut  a  groove  in  the  lay  tip 
deep  enough  to  plant  potatoes  in.  I 


Of  unusual  faUnt  and  finished  musicianship  ara  thesa  yeunq  woodwind  artists  of  the 
Roosevelt  junior  hiqh  school  clarinot  quartet  of  Elkhart,  Indiana.  Loft  to  right,  they 
are:  William  Miller,  James  Garber,  Maiine  Williamson,  and  Maryanna  Stade. 
Robert  Wolty  is  their  band  director. 
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Mainsprings  of  the  North  Carolina  Clinic 


They  «r«  th«  man  who  did  such  a  wonderful  job  of  conducting  fha  North  Carolina  band 
and  orchatfra  clinic,  which  mat  at  Davidson  Collaga  .on  January  14.  Laft  to  right,  as 
thay  appear  in  the  picture  are:  Captain  Jamas  C.  Harper  of  Lenoir,  who  acted  as  platform 
manager;  Earl  A.  Slocum,  director  of  the  band  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C.,  who  had  most  of  the  conducting  of  the  clinic  band;  Professor  James  C.  Pfohl, 
head  of  the  music  department  of  Davidson  College,  who  shared  with  Mr.  Slocum  in  the 
clinic  conducting;  Professor  H.  Hugh  Aitvater,  dean  of  music  at  the  womens'  college  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  who  lectured  on  string  training  methods 
and  demonstrated  string  groups;  Mr.  Leonard  V.  Maretta,  assistant  director  of  the  Lenoir 
high  school  band,  who  demonstrated  brass  instruction  and  brau  instrument  training  methods; 
and  Mr.  Phil  Sapark  of  Kannapolis,  N.  C.,  who  lectured  on  woodwind  instruments.  The 
clinic  included  a  great  deal  of  band  and  orchestra  material  and  was  widely  attended  by 
band  and  orchestra  people  from  three  states.  It  is  intended  to  make  the  clinic  an  annual 
affair  and  an  even  larger  attendance  is  expected  next  year. 


told  him  that  that  gorgeous  feather 
duster  was  just  to  make  his  case  look 
pretty  and  to  catch  his  eye  when  he 
went  to  buy,  and  that  he  must  either 
throw  it  away  or  leave  it  permanently 
in  his  case  as  a  decoration.  I  warned 
the  others.  A  good  swab  is  one  which 
can  be  washed  occasionaliy.  Usually 
a  faulty  tone  has  a  very  good  reason 
for  being  faulty.  If  the  instrument 
and  mouthpiece  are  all  right,  and  still 
an  undesirable  noise  comes  forth,  it 
is  usually  the  embouchure  that  is  at 
fault. 

Clarinet  embouchure  is  very  easy  to 
get  at,  yet  students  struggle  along 
flatting,  fussing,  changing,  squeaking, 
knowing  that  something  is  wrong  but 
not  knowing  just  what  to  do  about  it. 
The  first  thing  that  I  attempt  to  teach 
is  embouchure.  A  beginning  student 
knows  little  about  tone  or  tune  either 
but  he  can  understand  embouchure 
points  because  they  are  material 
things  and  will  lead  to  the  tone  in 
logical  manner.  The  main  things  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  out  from  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  private  teaching  and 
study  can  be  numbered  in  half  a 
dozen  points:  (1)  Draw  the  corners 
of  the  mouth  upward  and  backward 
so  that  it  feels  as  if  the  ears  want  to 
move.  A  good  embouchure  can  be  felt 
clear  back  to  the  ears.  (2)  Cover  the 
lower  teeth  with  only  half  the  red  part 
of  the  lower  lip.  (3)  Draw  the  chin 
far  down  to  a  point  so  that  the  lower 
lip  is  rigid  and  solid  all  the  way  to 
the  chin.  Remember  the  Bible  parody 
about  the  house  built  upon  sand  and 
another  that  was  founded  upon  a  firm 
foundation.  Tone  is  the  same;  one 
that  is  built  upon  a  flabby  foundation 
cannot  help  but  be  flat  and  unflrm, 
but  one  built  upon  a  Arm  foundation 
will  give  forth  brilliance  and  beauty. 
(4)  Place  about  one-third  of  the 
mouthpiece  in  the  mouth  with  the  up¬ 
per  teeth  resting  on  it.  (5)  Draw 
the  tongue  up  in  the  back  of  the  mouth 
so  that  the  tip  is  very  near  the  end 
of  the  mouthpiece.  It  can  be  moved 
forward  a  short  distance  to  close  the 
opening  between  the  reed  and  mouth¬ 
piece  without  having  to  bend  the  reed 
up  against  the  mouthpiece.  Tonguing 
under  the  reed  results  in  a  sluggish 
tone,  slow  response  and  a  varying 
pitch.  (6)  Always  have  the  student 
think  flrst,  then  piace  the  mouthpiece 
in  his  mouth  after  he  has  formed  his 
embouchure.  Never  allow  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  placed  for  playing  until 
the  lips  are  set  in  playing  position. 
Try  these  half-dozen  points  in  college 
professor  fashion  and  see  if  they  will 
help  your  players. 

Interpretation 

For  sectional  practice  we  always  use 
our  red  pencils  when  eighths  or  six¬ 
teenths  crowd  up,  and  draw  a  red  cir¬ 


cle  around  each  beat  note,  and  play 
that  one  very  much  louder  than  the 
rest.  Students  who  just  can’t  manage 
all  the  fast  ones  are  encouraged  to  be 
“diplomatically  judicious”  and  play 
only  the  ones  that  we  marked  as  beat 
notes.  It  helps,  too,  to  play  only  the 
accented  notes  the  flrst  time,  leaving 
all  the  in-betweens  out.  Students  are 
surprised  that  sometimes  these  notes 
make  very  pretty  iittle  melodies  that 
were  unheard  before.  Later  it  is  easier 
to  get  that  melody  to  stand  out  if  they 
once  hear  it.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  look  for  “beat  bundles”  of  notes. 
They  are  often  tied  up  in  separate 
groups  for  each  beat. 

Sectional  is  the  place  to  play 
longer  notes  louder  than  shorter  ones, 
and  to  space  the  eighths  and  six¬ 
teenths  with  daylight  between  them, 
and  when  going  up  the  scale  it  is 
pretty  sure  that  you  should  play 
louder  and  when  going  down  less 
power  is  to  be  used.  (When  your  car 
goes  up  hill  it  should  have  more  gas 
than  when  going  down.)  Consider 
notes  as  a  string  of  pearls,  each  of 
which  should  sparkle  with  a  luster 
which  is  ali  its  own  yet  somehow 
blending  with  its  neighbors  to  make  a 
unifled  glorious  whole.  We  often  stop 
momentarily  between  phrases  to  en¬ 


courage  correct  breathing  and  phrase 
consciousness. 

Hardest  Job 

I  am  sure  that  the  hardest  job  that 
any  of  us  have  is  to  teach  the  student 
to  play  carefully  I  have  heard  famous 
teachers  say  that  that  is  true.  Per¬ 
haps  the  best  way  is  to  keep  him  in¬ 
terested.  Phonograph  records,  con¬ 
tests,  festivals,  technique  systems, 
have  all  been  used  to  stimulate  the 
individual  student  and  make  him  play 
carefully  because  a  reward  was  in 
store  for  him.  All  this  is  good  but 
somehow  artificial.  How  can  we  make 
him  enjoy  a  perfect  note  for  its  own 
sake,  and  beauty  for  its  own  sake? 
Maybe  that  is  God’s  job  but  we  must 
always  be  on  the  alert  to  awaken  that 
instinct  which  will  make  him  want  to 
because  the  result  is  more  beautiful. 
A  famous  psychologist  once  stood  on 
the  street  corner  in  the  pouring  rain 
watching  his  youngster  play  in  the 
filthy  gutter  water.  A  friend  came 
along  and  inquired  why  he  was  watch¬ 
ing  that  youngster  play  in  the  water. 
His  reply  was,  “I  am  just  trying  to 
find  some  way  to  make  that  youngster 
want  to  go  home.”  If  we  can  make 
them  want  to  play  better,  half  of  the 
fight  will  have  been  won. 
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Flute 

Harmonics 


By  Rex  Elton  Fair 

Noted  Rutist,  Teacher 


•  FIRST  OF  ALL,  we  should  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing 
our  sincere  thanks  for  the  fine  letters 
of  appreciation  of  these  articles,  re¬ 
ceived  from: 

Kenneth  Crawford,  Lynden,  Kans.; 
Don  Pedersen,  Bend,  Ore.;  R. 'Banta, 
Detroit,  Mich.;  Mabel  Russell,  McCook, 
Neb.;  George  H.  Palmerlee,  M.  D., 


be  sure  to  keep  within  the  key  signa¬ 
ture. 

Julius  Constant,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
wants  to  know  if  there  is  any  “short 
cut”  in  fingering  the  rapid  cadence 
from  the  Purstenaw  Concertino. 

Answer:  This  passage  is  only  the 
V7  chord  of  O.  You  might  try  leaving 
the  3rd  finger  right  down  from  the 
low  D  to  the  1st  C  above  the  staff, 
using  regular  fingering  from  there  to 
the  end.  Careful  practice  both  ascend¬ 
ing  and  descending  should  make  this 
arpeggio  comparatively  easy  for  you 
to  play. 

Betty  Franks  of  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
wants  to  know  if  there  is  any  way 
to  simpiify  the  fingering  in  this 
passage  from  the  2nd  Rhapsody. 


If,  through  the  presentation  of 
these  studies,  we  have  in  any  way 
helped  you  to  clarify  the  progressive 
difficulties  of  playing  the  fiute,  then 
we  are  happy  to  have  burned  the 
midnight  oil,  and  so  accomplished  our 
purpose. 

Questions  pertaining  to  these,  or 
any  other  fiute  problems  may  be  sent 
to  our  Question  and  Answer  depart¬ 
ment. 

For  those  of  you  who  should  like 
to  continue  further  with  the  studies 
of  these  so  called  “Harmonics’*  we 
should  like  to  refer  you  to  the  work 


Flutiit  John  Bats  of  fha  Evanston 
Township  hi9h  school,  who  plays  in 
tha  band  undar  tha  direction  of  Mr. 
Maddan  and  in  tha  orchestra,  which 
is  conducted  by  Mr.  Rohnar,  takas 
private  lattons  of  Mr.  Fair. 


It  must  be  remembered  that,  with 
few  exceptions,  it  is  better  to  play  all 
passages  with  the  regular  fingering 
if  possible.  However,  if  a  little  time 
is  given  each  day  to  the  study  of 
these  harmonica,  you  will  eventually 
be  able  to  play  them  well  in  tune,  and 
with  a  truly  delightful  tone. 

We  repeat:  In  the  following  studies 
the  top  notes  of  the  staff  represent 
the  sound.  The  bottom  row  in  each 
staff  represents  the  fingering.  Be 
sure  to  play  the  upper  lines  slowly, 
using  the  regular  fingering,  then  re¬ 
peat,  using  the  new  fingering  as 
shown.  Pay  careful  attention  to  pitch 
and  quality  of  tone  at  all  times. 

This  article  is  the  last  one  of  three 
on  fiute  “Harmonics”. 


Detroit,  Mich.;  June  Bishop,  Ford, 
Kan.;  J.  C.  Horton,  Marshall,  Tex.; 
Raymond  Chermak,  Rockwell  City, 
Kans.;  Pauline  Bird,  Princeton,  W. 
Va.;  Florence  Miller,  Mansfield,  Penn.; 
Patricia  Powers,  McCook,  Neb.;  Al¬ 
bert  Clute,  Munsing,  Mich.;  Doreen 
Olmstead,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.;  Doro¬ 
thy  Fielding,  Denver,  Colo.;  Bruce  C. 
Beach,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Helen  Stalder  of  Minnesota  has 
asked  about  the  fingering  of  the  trip¬ 
lets  that  occur  in  the  second  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Tschaikowsky  Sixth  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Anaiocr:  Use  the  trill  fingering  but 


In  tbu  York  Communify  hiqk  school 
bond,  you  will  find  the  ckorming 
Miss  Dorothy  Riomon  in  tho  Rut#  suc¬ 
tion  undor  tho  direction  of  Mr. 
Roodor.  Miss  Riomon  is  studying 
with  Mr.  Foir. 


of  our  good  friend,  Arthur  Brooke, 
formerly  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  His  book  is  called  “Har¬ 
monic  Fingerings  for  the  Flute.”  You 
may  get  it  at  The  Cundy-Bettoney  Co., 
Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Th«  study  in  Fi9ur«  I  will  show  tkc  fin9Urin9  for  tho  ckromntic  scoU.  Bo  turo  to  uso  tho 
B  Hot  kvor  for  maltin9  E  thorp  or  F  noturol  with  tho'  A  thorp  and  B  flot  fin9orin9.  If  thoro 
it  no  B  at  lovor  on  your  fluto,  than  play  tho  B  flat  (toundin9  F,  A  thorp  toundin9  E  thorp) 


Woe  Is  Me 


The  School  Musician: 

I  wish  to  brinr  to  your  attention  the 
Kross  misrepresentation  and  suable  evi¬ 
dence  in  your  December  issue  on  Page  18. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  page  you  have  the 
music  staff  which  led  to  the  success  of 
the  Grand  Junction  High  School  the  name 
of  Bertram  Haigh  as  Brass  Instructor. 
Mr.  Haigh  didn't  even  come  to  Grand 


If  would  be  wall  fo  mamorixa  this  chromafie  study,  and  than  includa  it  in  daily  practica. 


Play  oach  of  tha  followin9  ttudios  with  tha  ra9ular  fin9arin9.  Than  play  with  tha  now 
fin9arin9,  tima  and  tima  a9ain,  until  you  can  apply  tha  auxiliary  fin9orin9,  but  road  only 

tha  top  linos. 


Junction  until  at  least  the  First  of  Sep¬ 
tember  of  this  year.  If  you  will  notice, 
in  the  picture  of  the  Band  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  you  will  see  myself,  Mr.  Thor- 
vald  E.  Jensen,  standing  sixth  from  the 
left  in  the  back  row.  I  was  the  Brass 
Instructor  from  1936  until  this  fall  1938. 

In  June  of  1936,  I  went  to  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion,  Colorado  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gould, 
who  wanted  a  VanderCook  School  Brass 
Instructor,  and  I  left  Grand  Junction 
August  18,  1938  of  this  year. 

During  my  two  years  in  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion  I  built  the  Brass  Section  up  from 
zero  to  the  high  standings  and  ratings 
on  your  page  18,  not  Mr.  Bertram 
Haigh  as  is  quoted  on  page  18. 

Mr.  Gould  had  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  the  soloist’s  or  the  ensemble  work. 
I  personally  picked  their  music,  tutored 
them  and  even  escorted  or  rather  chap¬ 
eroned  them  during  the  Band’s  stay  at 
Provo,  Utah  and  personally  conducted 
each  and  every  entry  to  their  respective 
places  in  the  contest  each  day  they  con¬ 
tested. 

Mr.  Gould  probably  sent  you  the  added 
material  but  on  September  28,  1988  I 
personally  sent  you  the  information  and 
picture  of  John  Bell  regarding  his  rat¬ 
ings  and  his  school  work  in  Grand  Junc¬ 
tion. 

I  personally  demand  the  article  recti¬ 
fied  by  your  magazine  for  consideration 
of  my  work  for  which  I  Justly  deserve 
recognition. 

I  am  enclosing  my  picture  and  a  state¬ 
ment  asking  reparation  for  this  gross  in¬ 
justice  in  the  next  issue  of  your  magazine. 

Thorvald  E.  Jensen. 


Very  sorry,  Mr.  Jensen,  you  may  rest 
assured  it  will  never  happen  again.  Please 
accept  our  humble  apologies. — 


To  apply  tha  90od  common  tamo  of  our  friond  Eddia  Maar,  lot  ut  work  diliqantly  on  tkate 
ttudiat  to  that  avantually  thoy  may  bacoma  only  doli9ktful  axarcitinq  matarial. 

Tha  flwtltt  it  avar  confrontad  with  pattaqat  that  ara  impottiblo  to  play  with  tha  raquiar 
finqarinq.  Study  and  a  thorouqh  undarttandinq  of  tha  uta  of  thata  auxiliary  finqarinqt, 
in  many  inttancat,  will  ramovo  all  tachnical  difflcultiat. 


Westfield,  Wisconsin 
January  25,  1939 

The  School  Musician: 

I  appreciate  the  photo  insert  you  placed 
in  the  "School  Musician"  but  there  is  an 
error  in  the  write-up.  Miss  Vrooman  is 
(Turn  fo  pops  40) 


Turn  to  Page  40  for  Reveille 


Gridiron  Formations  Re-styled  for  Indoor  Periormance  Make  Your 


BAND-SHOW 
at  the  Basket  Ball  Game 

By  Willis  P.  Oldfield 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Bath,  New  York,  Public  Schools 


•  MANY  SCHOOL  BAND  DIREC¬ 
TORS  ARE  NEGLECTING  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  afforded  by  the  basketball  sea¬ 
son  to  bring  the  school  band  before  the 
public  and  to  give  the  band  additional 
marching  and  drill  practice  before  an 
audience.  The  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  sport  “fans”  of  any  community  is 
a  decided  asset  to  any  high  school 
band  and  the  weekly  appearance 
of  the  band  and  the  basketball 
team  provides  a  splendid  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  school  spirit  and  cooperation. 
It  will  be  found  that  a  winter  program 
of  this  sort,  although  entailing  con¬ 
siderable  extra  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  band  and  its  director,  will  have 
many  beneficial  effects  on  the  band, 
the  team  and  the  school  in  general. 

The  advantages  of  drilling  indoors 
on  a  smooth  fioor  and  free  from  the 
vagaries  of  the  weather  are  obvious. 
The  problems  confronting  the  drill- 
master  are  equally  apparent  but  quite 
easily  overcome. 

The  main  problem  is  that  of  limited 
floor  space.  With  even  a  small  band 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  execute 
standard  military  maneuvers  because 
of  the  restricted  length  and  width  of 
the  regulation  basketball  court.  An¬ 
other  problem  is  the  seating  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  spectators  which  generally 
extends  around  the  four  sides  of  the 
court  and  often  at  floor  level  without 
bleachers.  A  third  difficulty  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  is  the  matter  of  getting  the 
band  on  the  floor  in  some  organized 
procedure,  the  usual  entrances  to  the 
court  being  doors  and  aisles  which  will 
allow  only  single  file  passage. 

The  solution  to  these  problems  will 
be  found  in  a  drill  which  requires 
minimum  floor  space,  supplies 
plenty  of  action,  is  effective  no  mat¬ 
ter  from  what  point  viewed  and  which 
provides  a  complete  and  satisfying 
five  or  six  minutes’  entertainment.  It 
need  not  be  added  that  to  be  usable 
for  most  of  us,  the  drill  must  be  easy 
enough  to  teach  in  one  period  and  sim¬ 
ple  enough  so  that  an  inexperienced 
band,  led  by  an  inexperienced  drum 


major,  coached  by  an  inexperienced 
drillmaster  can  perform  it  while  play¬ 
ing  and  feeling  very  Jittery  before  an 
unaccustomed  audience. 


V 
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Figure  I 


The  driil  described  and  illustrated 
in  this  article  is  one  of  many  that  we 
have  used  during  several  seasons  of 
basketball  and  which  has  most  of  the 
qualifications  Just  noted.  It  is  “set 
up”  for  a  thirty-two  piece  marching 
unit,  a  size  which  we  have  found  prac¬ 
tical  for  indoor  drill,  as  it  is  large 
enough  to  provide  satisfying  music 
and  small  enough  to  be  maneuvered 
easily  on  the  court.  Even  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  marching  group  should  not  re¬ 
quire  over  forty  minutes  of  practice, 
and  bands  of  experience  should  master 
it  in  twenty  minutes. 

Before  describing  this  drill  in  detail, 
it  may  be  helpful  to  summarize  the 


elements  of  any  successful  drill.  In  a 
drill,  as  in  any  public  performance,  it 
is  naturai  to  “build  up”  to  a  climax. 
The  logical  climax  at  an  athletic  event 
is  the  salute  to  the  home  team,  gen¬ 
erally  done  by  forming  the  home  let¬ 
ter  and  while  in  formation  playing 
the  “Alma  Mater”.  Anything  too 


Rgur*  2 

elaborate  or  spectacular  after  that 
would  be  an  anticlimax  and  should  be 
avoided.  The  following  routine,  which 
can  be  executed  in  the  five  or  six  min¬ 
ute  period  between  the  halves  of  the 
varsity  game,  will  provide  a  success¬ 
ful  and  satisfying  series  of  events: 
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1.  An  interesting  "entrance”  (Fig. 

1). 

2.  A  marching  demonstration  (Figs. 
2-6). 

3.  A  salute  to  the  visiting  team 
(letter  formation). 

4.  Parade  formation. 


Fi9ur«  3 


5.  A  salute  to  the  home  team  (let¬ 
ter  formation  and  “Alma  Mater”). 

6.  An  effective  exit  (Fig.  7). 

The  letter  formations  of  the  home 
and  visiting  teams  are  easily  worked 
out  and  we  have  found  that  the  use 
of  the  same  method  of  forming  the 
home  letter  week  after  week  has  be¬ 
come  a  traditional  part  of  every  drill 
and  apparently  is  eageriy  anticipated 
and  awaited  by  the  audience.  We  are 
very  careful,  however,  to  use  consider¬ 
able  variety  in  entrances,  marching 
demonstrations  and  exits. 

Teaching  tha  Drill 

The  first  step  in  teaching  this  drill 
is  to  set  up  the  band  in  regular  parade 
formation  or  marching  order  and  num¬ 
ber  them  according  to  the  parade 
formation  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  in 
which  the  right  guide  of  the  first  rank 
is  No.  1  and  the  left  guide  of  the 
eighth  rank  is  No.  32. 

After  each  member  knows  his  place 
in  parade  formation  and  his  own  num¬ 
ber,  have  the  band  form  in  two  single 


files  in  the  exact  numerical  order 
shown  in  Fig.  /,  behind  the  doorways 
or  entrances  it  is  to  use.  If  the  door¬ 
ways  are  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall,  the  files  will  enter  as  shown  by 
the  broken  lines  at  the  top  of  Fig.  1. 
If  there  is  but  one  doorway  in  the 
center  of  the  rear  wall,  the  files  can 
enter  from  there,  side  by  side,  splitting 
and  marching  in  opposite  directions  to 
the  edges  of  the  court  so  they  are 
ready  to  march  down  the  sides,  into 
the  positions  shown  in  the  illustration. 

The  drill  starts  with  this  “Twin 
Files”  entrance,  the  drums  playing  a 


Figure  4 


regulation  street  beat  and  the  drum 
major  (indicated  by  cross  within  cir¬ 
cle  on  the  diagrams)  marching  down 
the  center  of  the  floor  as  the  files,  led 
by  Nos.  29  and  5,  parade  down  the 
sides  of  the  court.  The  drum  major 
stops  in  the  middle  of  the  court  and 
watches  until  eight  men  of  each  file 
pass  the  center  line,  when  he  blows 
his  whistle.  The  files  come  to  a 
smart  halt  and  face  inward.  At  this 
point  the  drum  major  signals  the 
“roll-off”  and  the  band  starts  playing 
a  march  and  continues  playing 
throughout  the  drill.  In  practice, 
however,  it  will  save  time  to  eliminate 
the  playing  until  everyone  has  learned 
the  maneuvers. 

The  next  whistle  signal  indicates 


that  each  man  is  to  right  or  left  face 
so  that  he  is  in  position  to  march  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  arrows  and  dotted  lines 
of  Fig.  1.  At  the  next  signal  each 
rank  marches  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  1 
to  form  the  crosses  shown  in  Fig.  2. 
In  other  words.  Nos.  8,  9  and  10  fol¬ 
low  No.  5;  Nos.  32,  31  and  30  follow 
No.  29;  Nos.  14,  15  and  16  follow  No. 
13,  etc. 

The  next  step  is  to  revolve  the 
crosses  in  counterclockwise  direction 
as  indicated  in  Fig.  2.  This  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  the  drill  and  if 
too  much  trouble  is  encountered  in 
keeping  the  ranks  aligned,  it  can  be 
omitted.  If  it  is  done,  however,  the 
crosses  make  one  complete  revolution 
bringing  them  back  to  their  original 
positions.  Without  breaking  step  or 
stopping  the  motion,  the  inside  men 
turn  outward  toward  the  guide  and 
follow  him  (Fig.  3).  In  less  than 
eight  counts  each  cross  will  be  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  circle  (Fig.  4),  The 
circles  are  allowed  to  revolve  once  or 
twice  then  the  drum  major  again  sig¬ 
nals  and  men  Nos.  1  and  32  cut  in¬ 
ward  (Fig.  4)  in  the  path  of  a  spiral 
(Fig.  5).  Figure  5  shows  the  exact 
path  taken  by  the  files  as  they  fol- 


Figure  5 

low  No.  1  and  No.  32.  The  solid  line 
shows  the  path  into  the  spiral  and  the 
broken  lines  show  the  path  out.  A 
complete  change  of  direction  is  ac¬ 
complished  without  any  cessation  of 
motion  and  this  is  a  very  effective 
device  from  fioor  level. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  spirals  un¬ 
wind  into  straight  lines  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  court  (Fig.  5)  and  when 
they  have  straightened  out,  the  numer- 
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leal  order  will  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  6. 
As  soon  as  the  files  are  in  this  posi¬ 
tion,  the  whistle  is  blown  and  the  files 


a 
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break  up  Into  ranks,  feeding  in  to 
parade  formation  from  opposite  sides 
of  the  hall.  The  band  is  now  in  regu¬ 
lar  parade  formation  and  ready  to 
form  the  visitors’  letter,  returning  to 
parade  formation  and  then  forming 
the  home  letter.  After  playing  the 


“Alma  Mater”  and  returning  to  parade 
formation,  the  signal  of  “Roll-off”  is 
again  given  and  the  band  can  play  a 
march  and  exit  as  shown  in  Pig.  7. 

When  the  twin  files  have  reached 
the  point  shown  in  the  right  hand 


will  doubtless  occur  to  the  band  leader 
who  tries  this  drill  and  each  variation 
contains  the  germ  for  a  complete  new 
drill.  It  is  amaxing  how  many  differ¬ 
ent  geometric  forms  can  be  produced 
by  a  small  marching  band  on  a  court 


diagram  of  Fig.  7,  Nos.  1  and  2  cross 
ahead  of  Noe.  3  and  4;  Noe.  6  and  6 
cross  ahead  of  Nos.  7  and  8  and  so  on 
until  the  exit  has  been  accomplished. 

Many  variations  and  improvements 


and  of  course  these  same  drills  are  of 
equal  utility  outdoors  in  narrow 
streets  and  other  places  where  space 
forbids  the  use  of  regulation  ma¬ 
neuvers. 


^'Gentlemen,  I  Object!'" 

A  Reply  by  Richard  Franko  Goldman 


•  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  ISSUE  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  there  ap¬ 
peared  an  unsigned  article  entitled  “Is 
Orchestral  Literature  a  Band  Handi¬ 
cap?”  That  this  article  was  full  of 
the  most  startling  inaccuracies  should 
have  been  apparent  to  any  reader  at 
all  interested  in  band  music.  It  would 
hardly  be  worthwhile  to  correct  the 
mis-statements  of  the  article  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  was  written 
in  a  didactic  manner,  and  might  eas¬ 
ily  give  rise  to  serious  misapprehen¬ 
sions.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bandmasters,  including  many 
whose  names  are  not  altogether  un¬ 
known,  to  reply  to  the  author. 

The  author  of  the  article  in  question 
laments  the  dearth  of  “noteworthy  mod¬ 
ern  compositions  for  the  ssrmphonic 
band."  He  ignores  the  compositions  (for 
band)  of  Holst,  Respighi,  Hindemith, 


Sowerby,  Hadley,  Toch,  Roussel,  Kre- 
nek,  Vaughan  Williams,  Percy  Grainger, 
Florent  Schmitt,  Prokofiev  and  Strav¬ 
insky,  to  name  a  few,  and  mentions 
as  the  only  compositions  within  his 
acquaintance  one  by  Ferde  Grofd  and 
another  by  “Paul"  De  Rose.  Mr. 
Grofd  has  indeed  written  a  work  for 
band,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
him.  Mr.  “Paul”  De  Rose,  whose  right 
name  happens  to  be  Peter  De  Rose, 
has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  written 
a  work  for  band.  His  “Deep  Purple,” 
cited  in  the  article  in  question,  was 
arranged  for  band  by  Mr.  Erik  Leid- 
zdn. 

Our  author  fell  into  a  double  error 
with  “Paul”  De  Rose,  and  such  an 
error  seems  characteristic  of  the  in¬ 
exactitude  of  his  information.  In  a 
later  paragraph  he  suggests  means  “to 
attract  the  best  modern  composers” 


toward  writing  for  band.  Of  the  two 
“best  modern  composers”  he  men¬ 
tions,  one — ^Maurice  Ravel — had  been 
dead  for  almost  a  year  at  the  time  of 
the  article’s  publication. 

Such  examples  of  outright  error  of 
fact  perhaps  might  be  left  unanswered 
were  not  the  conclusions  drawn  from 
them  so  utterly  misleading,  and  were 
it  not  possible  to  obtain  correct  in¬ 
formation  so  easily.  How  does  the 
author  of  the  article  expect  to  in¬ 
terest  composers  in  writing  for  band 
when  he,  for  one,  does  not  have  any 
idea  of  what  has  already  been  writ¬ 
ten?  He  has  obviously  greeted  the 
works  of  Respighi,  Holst,  Grainger 
and  the  others  I  have  mentioned,  with 
profound  indifference,  to  say  the  least. 
It  is  true  that  many  people  are  still 
unaware  of  the  great  literature  avail- 
(Twm  to  page  40) 
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Logan  School  B,  and  O. 
Open  New  Radio  Station 

Logan,  Utah — Members  of  the  Logan 
high  school  band  and  orchestra  have 
taken  active  part  in  the  first  month’s 
radio  broadcasts  of  Logan’s  new  radio 
station,  KVNU.  Both  the  band  and 
the  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of 
A.  T.  Henson,  presented  half-hour 
programs,  and  Shirlee  Allen,  pianist 
in  the  orchestra,  broadcast  a  15-minute 
recital.  This  new  radio  station  should 
prove  an  important  factor  in  develop¬ 
ing  contest  and  concert  material  from 
the  local  school  musicians.  Van  Neis- 
wender  is  the  S.  M.  reporter  for 
Logan  high  school. 


Simon  at  Dietrict  Meet 


Clearfield,  Pa. — On  March  16,  17  and 
18,  Clearfield  high  school  music  organ¬ 
isations  will  be  hosts  to  the  All-Dis¬ 
trict  band  festival,  at  which  time  Dr. 
Frank  Simon,  director  of  the  famous 
Armco  Band,  will  serve  as  honorary 
guest  conductor  of  a  band  of  150  musi¬ 
cians  selected  from  more  than  50 
towns.  This  music  festival  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Music 
Association. 

Clearfield’s  music  department  organ¬ 
ized  10  years  ago,  has  a  marching 
band  of  70  musicians,  and  a  concert 
band  of  50  members.  There  is  a 
Junior  high  school  drum  corps  of  42 
members,  which  frequently  combines 
with  the  larger  band  for  a  massed 
performance.  Kenneth  D.  Owens  is 
the  director. 

Tri-City  School  Picked 

for  IllinoU  Conteitc 

LaSalle,  III.  —  Members  of  the  La- 
Salle-Peru  Township  high  school  band 
and  orchestra  are  feeling  highly  hon¬ 
ored  at  having  been  selected  by  the 
three  North  State  presidents  as  hosts 
for  the  Illinois  North  State  Combined 
contests  this  spring.  This  tri-city  area 
has  a  magnificent  million-dollar  school, 
a  large  recreation  building,  one  of  the 
finest  auditoriums  in  the  state,  includ¬ 
ing  a  650,000  pipe  organ;  a  two-way 
address  system,  the  very  latest  in 
band  and  orchestra  rooms  and  equip¬ 
ment,  including  private  studios,  offices, 
instruments,  and  rehearsal  rooms. 
Four  thousand  school  musicians  will 
attend  this  state  contest. 


Eastern  Ohio  Hosts 

Lisbon,  Ohio  —  David  Anderson  high 
Rchooi  band  members  wiil  act  as  hosts 
this  spring  to  the  bands  participating  in 
the  EUistern  district  contest.  This  inter¬ 
esting  event  wiil  take  place  on  April  8. 


A.  B.  A.  CONVENTION 
Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa 
February  26-Nlarch  I 


Detroit,  Michigan  —  Fowler  Smith, 
director  of  music  in  Detroit  public 
schools  and  professor  of  music  educa¬ 
tion  at  Wayne  University,  will  preside 
as  chairman  over  the  Music  Teachers’ 
banquet  to  be  held  in  Webster  Hall  on 
Thursday,  February  16th,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  second  annual  interna¬ 
tional  music  teachers’  clinic,  sponsored 
by  the  university  in  co-operation  with 
Detroit  public  schools. 

The  clinic,  which  opens  on  Thursday 
and  will  continue  through  Saturday, 


Give  Joint  Concert 

Hammond,  Ind. — The  music  departments 
of  the  Ueorge  Rogers  Clark  high  school 
recently  combined  to  present  their  annual 
concert,  assisted  by  the  Boy’s  glee  club. 
A  large  crowd  attended  the  program, 
which  was  under  the  direction  of  A.  M. 
Decker  and  N.  W.  Hovey. 


State  Festival  Will  Be 

Held  at  Alabama  Unio, 


Tuscaloosa,  Alabama — March  30th  to 
April  1st  are  the  dates  for  the  Ala¬ 
bama  high  school  music  festival,  to  be 
held  here  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
state  association,  of  which  Eugene  C. 
Jordan  is  Secretary  -  Treasurer,  and 
Alfred  E.  Mayer,  Resident,  both  of 
Birmingham. 

The  tentative  program  is  a  compre¬ 
hensive  one  and  is  expected  to  attract 
an  almost  unanimous  attendance  of 
school  bandmasters  over  the  entire 
state. 

The  Alabama  University  band  will 
give  a  demonstration  featuring  field 
tactics  and  formations  and  there  will 
be  a  parade  on  Saturday.  More  will 
be  published  regarding  this  event  as 
the  information  is  released. 

Twirling,  Conducting, 

Big  All-Day  Events 

at  Crawfordsville 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana.  —  Silver 
shafts  will  spin  and  fiy  at  the  drum 
major  baton  twirling  student  direct- 
'ng  clinic,  which  will  be  held  all  day 
Saturday,  February  18  at  the  Craw- 
fordsville  high  school.  H.  E.  Nutt 
will  be  in  charge  of  the  student  direct¬ 
ing  clinic  and  Virginia  Nutt,  also  of 
the  Vander  Cook  School  of  Music,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  coach  and  instruct  the 
baton  twirlers.  Classes  will  be  for 


will  attract  school  bandmasters  and 
orchestra  directors  from  throughout 
the  Middle  West.  The  program  of 
events  presents  the  most  concentrated 
study  of  music  teaching  procedure. 
Graham  T.  Overgard,  director  of  the 
university  band,  is  chief  ringmaster. 

Special  stress  will  be  given  this  year 
to  string  classes  and  string  demon¬ 
strations,  under  the  direction  of  Merle 
Isaac  of  Chicago,  who  will  include  a 
thorough  course  of  class  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  beginning  string  instruments, 
violin,  viola,  cello  and  bass.  There 
will  also  be  a  100-piece  high  school 
clinic  band,  directed  by.the  guest  band¬ 
masters. 

There  will  be  no  registration  fee. 

The  university’s  first  clinic  held  here 
last  year,  was  a  signal  success,  reflect¬ 
ing  much  credit  to  Mr.  Overgard’s  long 
experience  and  contact  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  where  the  school 
band  clinic  idea  originated  and  has 
been  in  operation  for  many  years.  The 
coining  event  bears  every  indication 
of  substantial  advance  beyond  last 
year’s  achievement  and  indication 
points  to  a  registration  probably  doubl¬ 
ing  last  year’s  record. 


Indiana  State  Clinic 

in  Capital  in  June 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. — Jordan  Con¬ 
servatory  is  sponsoring  the  Indiana 
State  clinic  which  will  be  held  here 
the  week  of  June  12th.  David  Hughes, 
director  of  the  instrumental  music  de¬ 
partment,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  will  con¬ 
duct  the  band  and  will  be  assisted  by 
six  key  men  from  the  Indianapolis 
symphony,  who  will  have  charge  of 
the  sectional  rehearsals.  The  band 
will  be  made  up  of  students  chosen 
from  schools  throughout  the  state. 

Mr.  Stanley  Norris,  registrar  of  the 
conservatory  is  in  charge  of  general 
arrangements  for  the  clinic. 


both  beginners  and  advanced  students 
in  both  groups  and  there  will  be  a 
special  drum  major  and  twirling  class 
for  bandmasters. 

The  high  school  band  will  play  the 
required  selections  for  classes  B,  C 
and  D  in  the  central  southern  Indiana 
school  band  contest  festival.  This 
clinic  starts  at  9  A.  M.  and  is  expected 
to  close  at  6  P.  M.  We  hope  to  have 
a  picture  of  the  drum  majors  for  our 
next  issue. 
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Big  Attendance  at  City  Event 


Dallas  Holds 
Solo  Contests 


New  Mexico  6iri  Twiris  Doubie  Roii 


By  Evelyn  Busby 

Dallas,  Texas — Ninety-five  solo  con¬ 
testants  competed  in  the  regular  se¬ 
mester  competition,  sponsored  by  the 
band  of  J.  L.  Long  Junior  high  school, 
here,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the 
outstanding  soloists  of  their  organiza¬ 
tions.  Competing  instruments  included 
cornets,  horns,  fiutes,  oboes,  bassoons, 
drums,  basses,  trombones,  baritones, 
saxophones  and  clarinets,  performed 
and  Judged  according  to  the  standard 
national  rules. 

Six  Judges,  chosen  from  local  high 
schools,  presided,  two  each,  over  the 
three  divisions,  with  all  six  Judging 
the  finals.  First  division  ratings  were 
awarded  to  11  of  the  contestants. 

The  two  contestants  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Judges  played  their 
solos  best  were  Dorothy  Jean  Baldwin, 
fiute,  playing  the  Minuet  from  “L'Ales- 
sieane”,  and  Bobby  Thrash,  French 
horn,  playing  Schubert’s  "Am  Meer”. 
They  were  awarded  medals  by  Donald 
I.  Moore,  dii^ctor  of  instrumental 
music  at  Long  Junior  high. 


On  the  Air 

Muskegon,  Mich. — The  Muskegon  Junior- 
Senior  high  school  band,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  William  Stewart,  Jr.,  has  pre¬ 
sented  several  half-hour  programs  over 
the  radio  recently.  The  programs  take 
place  at  12  o’clock  noon,  and  have  been 
very  favorably  received  by  the  local  ra¬ 
dio  audience. 


Barbara  Payna  it  tha  chiaf  drum  major  of  fka  Lordibur9,  Now  Maiico,  high  tckool 
band.  And  tha  alto  hat  loft  of  fun  baing  drum  major  for  fho  Robarf  Swan  Pott 
of  tha  Amarican  Lagion  drum  and  bugla  corpt  of  which  thit  it  an  intaratting  likanatt. 


Lordsburg,  New  Hex. — ^The  chief 
drum  major  of  the  high  school  band 
here  is  Barbara  Payne.  This  talented 
twirler  is  also  official  drum  major  of 
the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  Legion  drum  and  bugle  corps  of 
the  local  Robert  Swan  post.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  her  musical  abilities,  Barbara 
is  the  S.  M.  reporter  for  this  school. 


Soloists  Big  Feature  on 
Elkhart  B,  and  O.  Concert 


Elkhart,  Indiana. — One  of  the  best 
concerts  ever  given  in  this  city  was 
presented  on  Friday  night,  January 
27  by  the  Elkhart  high  school  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  the  concert  band, 
conducted  by  David  Hughes  and  his 
assistant,  Robert  Welty. 

Two  important  features  of  the  pro¬ 


Drills  and  Formations  Pride  of  Band 


gram,  both  with  band  accompaniment, 
were  the  performance  of  “Repartee” 
by  David  Bennett,  Jr.,  at  the  piano¬ 
forte,  a  modern  number  composed  by 
the  boy’s  father,  David  Bennett  of 
Chicago;  and  a  solo  by  Miss  Betty 
Correll,  first  trombonist  of  the  band, 
“La  Petite  Suzanne”.  Miss  Correll 
played  the  same  arrangement  used  by 
Arthur  Pryor  when  that  famous  gen¬ 
tleman  was  featured  some  years  ago 
with  Sousa’s  band. 

Both  solo  numbers  are  yet  In  manu¬ 
script.  “Repartee”  was  performed  last 
summer  in  Grant  Park,  Chicago,  with 
Glenn  Cliffe  Bainum’s  all-city  concert 
band. 


The  North  Manchester,  Indiana,  high  school  bend  is  a  local  pride,  aipart  in  drills 
and  formations,  as  wall  as  in  its  superb  concert  performances.  David  Koila  is 

tha  director. 


North  Manchester,  Ind. — The  North 
Manchester  high  school  marching 
band  was  Just  getting  ready  to  go  into 
an  “M”  formation,  when  this  picture 
was  taken.  In  the  background  can  be 
seen  part  of  the  mass  band,  composed 


of  five  bands  which  took  part  in  a 
band  festival  in  North  Manchester 
recently.  W.  David  Koile  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  North  Manchester  band, 
and  Galen  and  Ruby  Frantz  are  the 
high-stepping  drum  majors. 


New  Boms  Drum 

By  Mary  Louise  Curry 

Santa  Anna,  Texas. — With  a  brand 
new  bass  horn,  the  Santa  Anna  high 
school  band  had  the  good  fortune  to 
witness  the  big  fall  football  game  In 
the  Cotton  Bowl  at  Dallas,  Texas,  Jan¬ 
uary  2,  between  St.  Mary’s  university 
of  California  and  Texas  Tech. 

Gish  of  Austin  High 

Gives  Fine  Band  Concert 

Chicago,  III. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Boys  Band  Parents  Association, 
the  Austin  high  school  concert  and 
Junior  band,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Albert  Gish,  accomplished  in 
their  mid-winter  concert  in  January, 
one  of  the  triumphs  of  this  school’s 
long  career  in  instrumental  music. 
The  program  was  varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  and  the  young  musicians  really 
went  to  town  on  every  number,  some 
of  which  would  be  classed  as  very 
difficult  even  in  professional  circles. 

Captain  Gish  has  his  band  in  ex¬ 
cellent  shape  this  year  and  is  to  be 
complimented  on  the  fine  work  he  is 
doing  at  Austin. 
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Paragraphs  About  Some 
Follu  You  Know 


his  father,  Frank  Kuhn,  who  was  manager 
of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Symphony  or¬ 
chestra.  He  has  been  at  this  high  school 
seven  years  now,  and  is  also  organist  and 
choir  director  of  the  Caldwell  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 


Glamorous  Is  the  Word 

Springfleld,  III. — Lois  Jo  Mills  and  Anna 
Mae  Harmon,  the  two  attractive  twirlers 
in  the  Springfleld,  Ill.,  high  school  band, 
are  the  flrst  girls  ever  to  be  members  of 
this  hitherto  all-boy  organisation.  These 
two  talented  young  women  put  on  an  ex- 


Tkey're  All  Regional  Firth 


Gustav  Strohmalcr,  flrst  trombonist 
at  Lind,  Wash.,  is  not  only  a  member 
of  the  high  school  band,  but  also  of 
the  Apache  dance  orchestra,  and  he 
hopes  to  play  in  a  flne  symphony  or¬ 
chestra  some  day . . . ,  Louise  Kemsou 
of  Buffalo,  Mo.,  drove  40  miles  every 
Saturday  for  more  than  a  year  in  order 
to  study  flute,  and  says  she  will  go 
to  the  National  Regional  Festival  in 
Colorado  Springs  this  year  if  she  has 
to  walk . . . ,  Provo,  Utah's 


To  Have  New  Uniforms 

Lincoln,  Neb. — Lincoln  high  school  band 
members  hope  to  have  new  uniforms 
shortly,  as  the  proceeds  from  a  mid-year 
concert  presented  by  the  Orpheons,  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Nevin,  will  go 
toward  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 


Kugeue  L. 
i<'aux  is  a  talented  performer  on  the 
piano,  cello  and  cornet,  and  hopes  to 
take  lessons  on  the  pipe  organ  later 
on....Lona  Auu  Stoddard,  who  plays 
the  harp  in  the  high  school  orchestra 
at  Shortsville,  N.  Y.,  is  also  an  ''A" 
honor  student  in  her  studies. ..  .As 
training  to  be  a  band  director  or  pro¬ 
fessional  solo  cornetist,  John  James 
Hayulc  of  Cisco,  Tex.,  is  studying  stu¬ 
dent  conducting. ..  .Bass  clarinetist 
Warrea  A.  Browa  of  Drumright,  Okla., 
who  graduates  this  spring,  will  try  for 

a  position  in  a  college  band _ “Dark 

Kyes"  was  the  selection  which  Louise 
Gamble,  a  freshman  at  West.  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  played  on  her  E  flat  clari¬ 
net,  in  the  state  contest  last  year _ 

Neale  Barnes  of  Caldwell,  Kan.,  started 
studying  cornet  lessons  when  he  was 

Just  eight  years  old _ Wayne  Dlrksen, 

bassoonist  from  Freeport,  Ill.,  also 


Euclid,  O. — Elenor  Garrison,  flrst  oboist 
at  Euclid  Central  high  school,  is  majoring 
in  music,  and 
plans  to  make  it 
her  life  work. 

She  is  particu¬ 
larly  interested  in 
the  instrumental 
teaching  in  public 
schoola  Her  mu¬ 
sical  ability  is 
very  well  rounded, 
for  in  addition  to 
being  very  profi¬ 
cient  on  the  oboe, 

Elenor  is  also 
versatile  on  the 
saxophone,  and 
she  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  pianist  as 


Lois  Jo  Mills  end  Anna  Mae  Harmon 

cellent  show  with  their  flashing  batons, 
and  present  a  colorful  sight  In  their  hand¬ 
some  uniforms.  These  uniforms  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  them  by  the  Central  Council  of 
the  Springfleld  Federation  of  Labor  in 
appreciation  of  the  many  times  the  high 
school  band  has  played  in  Labor  Day 
parades. 


„  ^  Elenor  Garrison 

well.  She  has  two 

more  years  at  Euclid  Central,  where  she 
plays  in  the  orchestra,  under  the  baton  of 
W.  Dale  Harper,  and  in  the  band,  which 
is  directed  by  John  Beck. 


itel  of  Holdredge,  Neb.,  ever  played, 
when  he  started  lessons  nine  years  ago 
...Snare-drummer  George  W.  Guss  Jr,, 
of  Chicago  Heights,  Ill.,  is  a  proficient 
xylorimba  player. ..  .Helen  Hartley, 
string  bass  player  in  the  Lenoir,  N.  C., 
band,  has  received  two  First  divisions, 
state  and  national. ..  .Albert  L.  Rend- 
len  of  Hannibal,  Mo.,  had  a  pupil  of 
Madame  Schumann-Heink  as  one  of  his 
earliest  critics,  this  being  none  other 
than  his  own  mother. ..  .One  of  the 
better  flutists  In  Illinois  is  Dorlot  .An¬ 
thony  of  Streator,  who  has  played 
three  years  in  the  All-State  high  school 
orchestra  at  Champaign,  as  well  as 
with  the  National  high  school  orches¬ 
tra  at  St.  Louis _ Twin  sisters.  Beat* 

riee  and  Gertrude  Rubin,  of  William¬ 
son,  N.  Y.,  appear  frequently  in  pub¬ 
lic,  presenting  flute  duets. ..  .Although 
Verne  Sellln  of  Everett,  Wash.,  has 
never  studied  viola  lessons,  his  instruc¬ 
tions  on  the  violin  carried  over  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  enable  him  to  become  a  na¬ 
tional  winner _ Sara  Aldene  Titus  of 

Waynesburg,  Pa.,  has  studied  for  ten 
years  with  the  same  violin  teacher, 
and  has  won  two  Firsts. ..  .The  flrst 


fore  coming  here  four  years  ago.  He  has 
travelled  quite  extensively,  as  these  bands 
played  on 


Lefora,  Tex. — Paul  Huntington  is  one 
of  the  youngest  school  musicians  in  his 
field,  and,  Lefors 
.  ■  '  high  school  feels 

'  sure,  one  of  the 
best.  Only  ten 
years  old  now, 
'  Paul  began  his 

.  musical  training 
in  on  the  E 

next 


’round-the-world  ships.  His 
other  interests  are  geology,  amateur  radio 
and  amateur  photography. 


Buddy  to  Broadcast 

Amarillo,  Tex. — Buddy  Meyer,  flrst  sax¬ 
ophone  player  in  the  Amarillo  high  school 
band,  will  appear 

as  guest  artist  of  . 

the  Armco  band, 
under  the  direc- 

tlon  of  Dr.  Frank  .. 

Simon,  on  Sun- 

day,  February  12,  f  HnB 

over  the  National  ; 

Broadcasting  .  i 

Company.  Buddy,  ,  * 

who  play  a 

saxophone 
studied  as  a 


very 
year,  he  received  I 
highly  superior 
rating  on  in- 
strument  in  the 
state 

1937,  he  up 

oboe,  and  received 

Psul  Huntington 

^  ing  in  the  1938 

state  contest,  receiving  a  grade  of  A  on 
all  points.  On  the  judge's  score  sheet  un¬ 
der  “Comments  on  outstanding  strong 
points,"  the  judge  wrote  “Everything". 
Paul's  band  director  is  W.  J.  Finley. 


of  Dr 
last  summer.  The 

broadcast  will  9 

take  place  in  Cln- 
clnr«tl,  O.  over 
station  WLW,  and 

will  be  heard  over  forty-flve  stations  in 
the  coast -to-coast  h  o  ok  -  u  p.  Buddy’s 
mother,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Meyer,  will  accom¬ 
pany  him  on  the  trip  north. 


Father’s  Protege 

Caldvoell,  N.  J. — Director  Harold  E. 
Kuhn  of  Grover  Cleveland  high  school 
received  his  flrst  musical  training  from 
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Post-Gnd  Dram  Major 

Bio  Bpring,  Tom. — Nell  Rhea  IfcCreary 
haa  been  drum  major  for  the  Big  Sprlna 
hlfh  school  band 
for  three  yfars. 
She  was  a  senior 
last  year,  but  has 
been  taking  post- 
graduate  work 
this  year,  and  will 
finish  in  June. 
The  band,  which 
has  20  freshmen, 
recentiy  elected 
officers  for  the 


The  Latest  Things  in  Wax 


By  John  Aldtn 


Symphonic 


COPFKL,IA  BALLICT  SUITE— DBLIBES. 
Danoe  of  tko  Automatont,  Walta,  Cnmr- 
finish  in  June.  PIANO  CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR —  aao.  By  Arthur  Fitdltr  and  the  Botton 

The  band,  which  St’HUMANN.  By  Myra  Hess  and  on  «Pop»  ’  Orcheotra.  Victor  11417, 

has  20  freshmen.  Orchestra  condticted  by  Walter  Ooefcr.  This  record  should  prove  a  favorite  and 

recentiy  elected  Victor  Jf>47J.  will  bear  playing  over  and  over  and  over 

officers  for  the  Wholesome  music  by  Schumann  per-  g^in.  Technically,  the  quality  is  fresh 

coming  year,  when  fotwed  in  the  conservative  manner  of  and  clear-cut.  Maybe  It's  the  music,  but 

Joan  James  was  Hess.  Robert  Schumann  would  we  are  more  apt  to  feel  that  it  is  Arthur 

made  president.  undoubtedly  murmured  a  gentle  Fiedler’s  vigorous  treatment  of  this  al- 

Other  officers  are  ‘‘*>ravo”  had  he  been  able  to  hear  this  ready  exhilarating  suite.  When  listen- 

R.  H.  Miller,  vice-  Hessian  performance  on  recording.  Gen-  ing  to  a  Boston  "Pops”  recording,  one 

president  ;  Nell  !>««*«««  would  be  altogether  In  presumes  Mr.  Fiedler  "fed"  his  orchestra 
NsN  Rkee  McCreary  Rhe*  McCreary  his  writing  of  his  concerto,  on  scales  and  simple  melodies  for  a  few 

secretary  and  S  M  reporter.  JacqueUii  composition  1>  days,  then,  at  the  appointed  time,  let  the 

Kaw^  voted  the  school  "sweetheart".  fuUy  brought  out  by  Miss  Hess’  treatment  full  orchestra  loose  on  the  composition 

_  of  each  movement  senarately  and  die-  up  for  recording.  As  a  result,  this  or- 

A— —  w.n.....  Unctly,  and  her  Injection  of  the  exact  chestra  turns  out  a  splendid  performance 

„  ^ ^  louiif  kMy  variation  as  to  thought  and  theme.  The  on  records  time  after  time. 


Paw  was  voted  the  school  “sweetheart”. 

Ambitloos  Tounf  Lady 


Harvey.  /H— One  of  Harvey  high  ^oyement  is  heightened 

school’s  finest  musicians  is  La  Verne  ^  glower  interpreUtlon,  and  the  dlffl- 


Graff,  who  has 
placed  first  divi- 
Sion  in  both  flute 
and  piccolo  solo 
contests.  She  spe¬ 
cialises  on  the 
flute,  and  has 
studied  this  in¬ 
strument  for  four 
years,  having  ; 
won  honors  in 
every  contest  she 
entered,  starting 
a  year  after  her 
first  lessons. 

Whether  or  not 
she  will  be  able 
to  go  on  to  col-  1  u  a 

lege.  LaVerne  ^s  Vsm.  6rsff 

does  not  know,  but  she  definitely  plans  to 


cult  passages  are  so  easily,  so  delicately 


Swinq 

They  Say,  a  right  smart  tune,  as  you 


"r*''  ^y  now,  ha.  been  ’recorded 

rtZIZ  by  a  number  of  prominent  aggregations, 

w  w  V  .  .  V  I  selected  the  waxing  by  Ted  Flo  Rlto 

Walter  Goehr,  ability  to  bring  the  or-  „„  2220.  We  hope  you  like  the 

cheriral  accompaniment  o  the  fore  only  arrangement  and  Mu.sy  Marcelllno’s 
definitely  ap- 

precised,  mny  an  arUst  s  ^rformance  Everybody’*  Laugh- 

^  been  su^rdlnat^  to  that  of  an  un-  Intended, 

edeldy  orchestra.  Mis.  Hess  and  i^estro  „  j^e  novelty  tune  /  Up,  To  Her  and 
Goehr  must  surely  have  understood  one  ghe  Up,  to  Me  appeals  to  you,  you’ll 
another.  There  Is  nothing  flashy  ateut  ^  Lombardo  and  the  Royal  Ca- 

thi.  r^ordlng^  It  is  dwp.  yet  imder-  J 

standable,  and  should  be  respected  as  ^^e  lyric,  very  cleverly,  and  the  unmls- 
■  takable  Lombardo  rhythm  and  harnwny 

NIGHTS  AT  THE  BALLET.  BalUt  Camln  'f* 

Larmen  Ldmbardo  sing  It’,  a  Lonely 

music  ployed  by  a  Symp^y  Orcke.^  j-roll.  Two  good  tunes  by  a  swell  ban^ 
conducted  by  Walter  Ooehr.  Victor  2196 

wllf’  e  ti.  k  M  »  A  Bing  Crosby’s  version  of  It’,  a  Lonely 


aoes  noi  Know,  Dui  sne  Followers  of  the  ballet  and  music  nn  n^V  i. 

continue  her  music  at  a  conservatory,  if  gjj  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  ,,  weii  suitAd  t  »h«  Pm  hv  '  * 

not  at  some  university,  after  her  gradua-  .  j  package  It's  much  like  t  *v  ««*!«*  to  the  Crosby  croon, 

tion  this  June.  This  ambitious  young  opening  Christmas  presents  to  play  the  .a®**"  ©f^bestra 

woman  also  wants  to  do  some  serious  gM*.  of  this  four-record  album _  splendid  background  music.  When 

composing  later  on  and  to  become  a  mem-  ^on^  know  wL  Tex^  next  ^  ***  *"  ‘»**‘**- 

ber  of  the  women’s  symphony  Orchestra.  Z  tfSeik  at  t^e 

printed  explanation.  Being  familiar  mu-  _ Aant 

Elect  Student  Connell  Men  glc  gome  of  the  foremost  composers,  ^  smoothie  tunea  /  Have  Kue 

Palatine,  III — Robert  Stewart  and  Rob-  ->,1-  should  be  met  enthuBiasticallv  smoothie  tunes  I  Have  Byea 

ert  Berndt  are  the  recently  elected  presl-  Ty  baHet  and  Se  un^ 

tKa  K«n«i  Atii.  mnciers _ana  We  uniiiaiM  auKe.  count’s  "Paris  Honeymoon"  featuring 


dent  and  vice-president  or  we  oanu  stu-  Excerpts  from  the  more  Important  bal-  r,  "  T#  ‘.rjj;  muT  ,  „  e  ^ 
dent  council  at  Palatine  high  school.  .  .  -  *odav  include  music  from  Schu-  ®  course.  The  latter  of  the  two 

lAcic  Roberds  is  head  librarian,  and  his  .  ,  vlc  r  «  .  if?  “"»«  •*  »"uch  the  style  of  Headin’  for  the 

J«isum^te‘Heren  L"n~f  and"  J-aJ^  T^ikowZ" 

Servls.  The  newly-elected  manager  of  sumohonv  Ho.  S.  Delibes*  Cop-  *’‘"*^*^ 


student  finances,  rent  of  instruments,  and  admeasure,  of  vocal  jamming.  We 

fines  is  John  Senne.  August  Penkava  is  Petrouchha.  some  from  La  Boutiaue  Fan-  _ _ ...  _  _ 


nnes  is  Jonn  henne.  August  renaava  «  Pf,trouchka,  some  from  La  BoutUpee  Fan-  vmir  evt™  thu  mnnth  i.  tua  ’rhi-A. 
property  and  equipment  manager,  while  g,  orchestrated  by  Ottorino  Res-  peZrs  ioJH  bl  tbs  OM^lH 

John  Warder  has  charge  of  the  wardrobe,  oighl,  a  generous  bit  from  Ravel’s  Bolero.  S^’re  a^li^  win  vSfth  ni! 

E.  G.  Stiles  is  the  new  director.  Strauss’  Le  Beau  Danube,  the  Tempo  di 


Self-Made  Banoonlst  Massine's  The  Oood  Humored  Ladle,,  ih*  nr«AHnAi  Ivt-Ioa  'vAii'n 

Riverhead,  H.  Y.—By  his  own  will  to  .„a_vu.  could  on  for  another  ‘b®  original  lyrics.  Toull  be 

learn  did  Francis  James  Leonard  become  n»rgCT«nh  playing  this  disc  a  couple  of  tinuc  be- 

the  finished  high  school  bas«>onist  that  ’^^^•you  have  completed  the  playing  f®**®  y®«»®t  »>|  the  words  More  rhythm 
he  ia  Three  veara  ago  he  had  the  onoor-  ..."  compieieo  we  playing  0,^  hack  side  comes  In  the  form  of 

he  is.  Three  years  «o  ne  naa  we  op^r  ^  amased  and  pleased  Fusev  Wusev  Juat  aak  for  The  Three 

tunity  of  playing  this  h^.  but  without  ^  interesting  music  could  ^«^rs  ^  ?2*r 

private  asslsunce  So  Francis  went  to  ^  beautifully  arranged  and  on  Decca  2229. 

work,  learned  th*  d^erli^s  and  prw^  well-placed  on  four  discs.  A  weak  spot,  TogiUlltt  Woodwinds 

until  he  c®-^®d  ^  ^®  ®"  "  R^on  however,  is  Antonio  Brosa's  violin  solo,  TpHlanti  Mich _ A  new  musical  com 

4.  At  the  Ernest  Williams  band  and  or-  ,  ’  VpHlanti,  Mich.— A  new  musical  com- 

chestra  camp  he  took  his  first  private  ^‘®"®  »c®o»n^nhn«nt.  of  the  Bus-  hlnation  made  lU  appearance  in  Pease 

lessons  and  was  selected  as  first  bassoon-  •‘®**  ^  hy  auditorium  on  January  15.  when  the 

ist.  Francis  also  plays  the  violin  and  t«or  Stravinsky.  This  particular  music  is  Woodwind  club  of  the  Normal  college 
viola  and  was  a  member  of  the  quartet  difficult,  and  some  parts  sound  labored,  symphony  made  its  debut  with  an  hour’s 
that  received  a  First  at  the  Regional.  He  R  is  the  only  excerpt  not  played  by  full  program  of  music  written  expressly  for 
has  chosen  music  to  be  his  profession  orchestra,  and  might  have  been  more  ef-  clarinets,  flutes  and  oboes,  under  the  di- 
when  he  graduates.  fectlve  had  it  been  done  so.  rectlon  of  Marius  Fossenkemper. 


»  „ T;  ,  .rr^  VT^  »b0*  »>aes  and  drums,  and 

Ballet  from  the  Scarlattl-Tommaslnl  score  ^^ey  have  their  own  ideas  about  re-ar- 


TpgUanti  Woodwinds 

TpManti,  Mich. — A  new  musical  com- 


*ckMi  JiMic  HtbM  Itottm  •(  die  *cbool  HuUUii 
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Editorial  of  the  Month 


“Must  we  lower  our  standardsT’  I 
Such  was  a  question  asked  by  a  west¬ 
ern  Judge  at  a  Northeastern  National  ' 
Regional  Contest. 

And  what,  may  you  ask,  has  that 
to  do  with  the  progress  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  in  New  York  state? 

To  the  thoughtful  observer,  it  would 
seem  to  Indicate  our  position  in  regard 
to  other  sections  of  our  country. 

This  backwardness  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  and 
support  of  the  citisenry  and  a  scarcity 
of  trained  leaders.  This  is  being 
swiftly  overcome  and  we  are  making 
rapid  strides  forward. 

The  growth  of  instrumental  school 
music  in  New  York  state  has  been 
paralleled  by  an  increased  interest  in 
and  support  of  the  Sectional  Contest- 
Festivals  sponsored  by  the  New  York 
School  Music  Association.  Not  only 
has  the  number  of  sectionals  in¬ 
creased.  but  last  year  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  divide  the  state  and  bold 
two  state  finals. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  we 
are  progressing  rapidly  with  our  pub¬ 
lic  school  music  and  that  in  a  very 
short  time  we  will  be  a  “threat”  to 
other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
In  a  very  short  time,  no  one  will  have 
the  occasion  to  say,  “Must  we  lower 
our  standards?” 

Paul  W.  Herrington, 
Bolton  Landing.  N.  Y. 

Ralph  Rash  Scoops  Rridiron 
Thrills  with  112  Ploco 
Marching  Band 

Cleveland  Heightt,  Ohio  —  Heights 
high  school  ran  away  with  honors  dur¬ 
ing  the  football  season  last  fall  with 
its  marching  band,  which  is  under  the 
direction  of  Ralph  E.  Rush.  With  112 
members,  the  band  presented  a  forma¬ 
tion,  ten  by  eleven,  which  made  a  very 
impressive  show.  Their  drill  forma¬ 
tions  were  unique  and  they  were  defi¬ 
nitely  the  sensation  of  every  game  at 
which  they  appeared. 

Musically,  too.  Director  Rush  be¬ 
lieves  that  he  has  this  year,  the  best 
band  of  bis  brilliant  career  at  Heights 
high. 

Texaa  Holda  Band 

CUnic  at  Hotuton 

Houston,  Texas — From  all  sections 
of  the  state,  school  bandmasters  and 
music  educators  from  the  universities 
and  colleges  of  Texas  assembled  here 
on  February  2,  3  and  4  for  the  annual 
school  music  clinic. 

This  great  event,  following  simulta¬ 
neously  on  the  press  date  of  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  left  little  or  no 
opportunity  for  a  comprehensive  story 
of  the  affair,  in  this  issue.  Details 
will  be  published  in  March. 


You  certainly  are  doinx  a  fine  piece 
of  work  with  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
especially  the  questions  and  answers  and 
various  articies  by  ieading  musiciana 
It’s  a  bix  heip  to  the  kids  and  to  me,  for 
we  have  so  much  to  ieam  yet  Keep  it 
up. — Alfred  Ventur,  Instrumental  Direc¬ 
tor,  Casco,  Wise. 


•  They  Pet  Mississippi  Clinic  Across 


Tbs  Miuiuippi  Stele  Bendmetter*  Clinic,  held  et  the  ttete  college,  December  l•IO, 

brought  e  record  regittretion  of  school  bendmesters.  Here  ere  47  of  the  S5  in 

ettendence. 


The  clinic  bend  of  full  initrumentetion  represented  the  best  telent  from  the  high 
schools  of  Mississippi.  Meny  of  the  numlUrs  on  the  required  list  were  performed 
under  the  direct'ion  of  visiting  bendmesters. 


They  Took  Muaic 

with  Their  Meade  at 

Mieeieeippi  Clinic 

Starkville,  Mississippi. — First  time 
on  record  for  a  state  band  clinic  to 
recognise  the  dance  idiom,  two  student 
dance  bands  of  State  college,  the 
"Cadets”  and  “Collegians”  played  for 
the  lunch  and  dinner  periods  when  55 
members  of  the  Mississippi  Bandmas¬ 
ters  Association  met  here  Decem¬ 
ber  8-10. 

The  big  Jobs  of  the  clinic  were  done 
by  a  clinic  band  of  115  boys  and  girls 
selected  from  schools  throughout  the 
state,  and  the  college  band.  In  ap- 
roximately  88'bours  of  flaying,  these 
two  bands  performed  the  entire  list  of 
56  numbers  scheduled '  foT  the  state 
contest,  all  classes! 

Stringed  instruments  were  given 
their  full  consideration  at  the  clinic. 
The  string  quartet  of  M.S.C.W.,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  gave  a  concert  as  did  also  a 
string  quartet  of  high  school  students 
under  the  direction  of  Simon  Nooy- 
man. 

New  officers  elected  were:  Roger 
Dollarhide  of  Grenada,  Mississippi, 
President;  Joe  Barry  Mullins  of  Itta 
Bena,  Mississippi,  Vice-President;  and 


Additions  to  Official  Gontost 
Jsdgos  List 

The  first  release  of  a  newly  com¬ 
piled  list  of  officially  approved  contest 
Judges  appeared  in  our  January  issue. 
From  time  to  time,  there  will  be  cor¬ 
rections  and  additions  to  this  list. 

Add  the  name  of  S.  E.  Mear,  a  great 
cornetist  and  director,  Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 

Correction:  L.  E.  Smith’s  home 
town  of  Sterling  is  in  Colorado,  not 
California,  as  stated.  Pardon  us. 


Don  Martin  of  Gulfport,  Mississippi, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


The  LIMBERLOST  CAMPS,  Inc. 

Music,  Art,  Drconatics,  Dancinq,  Crafts, 
Acadsmic  courses.  Recreation 
Modsm  BnOiings — BeauHfnl  surroundingi. 
Best  equipped  —  oilers  most  —  costs  least. 
Writt  for  1989  Cataloguo — Box  818-5 
LoOrange.  Indiana 


A*  cuf«  as  Naw  York  City's  music  hall  Rockattas,  ara  thasa  tap-dancing  twiHars  ot 
Sturgis,  South  Dakota.  Arlia  H.  Richardson  is  thair  band  director. 


How  to  Twirl 
a  Baton 

(COMPLETE  INSTBDCnONS) 

$122 


This  fosdnatiag  and  fullr  Uluslratsd 
book  is  writtsn  irons  tho  bsginnsns 
point  oi  Tiow,  storts  from  "scratch*’, 
grivos  tho  comidsts.  hindomontal 
routino.  Evorf  grip  and  moTsmsnt 
is  illustrotod  or  diagramed  with  a 
simple  -  to  •  understand  description. 
With  this  book  it  will  be  easy  for 
you  to  learn  and  master  the  foss^ert- 
big  popular  art  of  Baton  Twirling  in 
a  few  hosirs  proctiee.  Sent  post^^d 
upon  receipt  of  |»ice.  tlJX). 

The  School  Musician 

230  No.  kfichigon  Ato.  Chicago 


Tapping,  twirling  girls  on  a  dimly 
lighted  stage,  flashing  batons  under  shift¬ 
ing  spotlights  with  the  band  softly  playing 
in  the  background 
presents  an  exhi¬ 
bition  within  it¬ 
self.  Add  to  this, 
out  in  front,  a 
twirling  clown 
and  a  “Majorite” 
doing  difficult 
routines,  and  you 
have  a  symphony 
of  rhyUintic  move¬ 
ment,  color  and 
sound.  This  la 
more  than  an  or¬ 
dinary  exhibition 
— ^It  is  something 
new  —  it  is  a  Tap 
•N'  Twirl  Corpa  Riehardwn 

Less  t  h  a  n  a 

year  ago  we  selected  as  a  future  twlrler 
for  our  60  piece  marching  band  a  young 
lady  who  was  adept  at  the  art  of  tap 
dancing.  In  the  back  of  our  minds  lin¬ 
gered  a  question ;  could  we  use  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  twirling  and  tapping?  Since  we 
had  never  heard  of  it  for  a  high  school 
coips,  the  problem  involved  a  great  dif- 
flculty;  namely,  a  suitable  routine  for 
both  that  would  look  well  to  the  ever 
critical  public  (for  we  directors  have 
learned  to  please  the  most  critical).  Thus 
began  months  of  planning  and  then  re¬ 
planning  this  new  venture. 

Frequent  meetings  with  the  pupils  re¬ 
sulted  In  the  perfecting  of  a  twirling  rou¬ 
tine.  Thus  we  developed  a  Twirling 
Corps  of  SO  girls  to  lead  parades,  put  on 
exhibitions,  and  to  add  the  color  only 
a  group  of  flashing  batons  can.  In  the 
beginning,  hard  maple  dowel  sticks,  H 
inch  in  diameter  and  cut  to  32  inches  in 
length,  were  purchased  from  the  local 
lumber  yard.  Sponge  rubber  balls  were 
used  on  the  ball  end,  while  a  crutch  tip 
on  the  other  protected  the  twirler  from 
injury.  Following,  experiments  were  made 
to  secure  the  proper  balance  and  weight 
by  boring  holes  In  either  end  and  pour¬ 
ing  In  melted  lead.  A  coat  of  white  en¬ 
amel  completed  the  practice  stick.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  baton  was  about  SOc. 
We  then  had  a  reasonably  priced  baton 


that  could  be  successfully  used  indoors 
without  injury  to  pupil  or  flxtures. 
Progress  has  been  made  toward  having 
each  pupil  possess  his  own  manufactured 
baton  by  the  entire  corps  selling  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  in 
a  race  to  see  who  will  receive  a  new 
“Spinno”. 

Proflciency  was  soon  acquired  by  this 
corps  in  developing  the  rudiments  of 
twirling.  Costumes  of  flared  skirts,  flow¬ 
ing  blouses  and  plll-box  hats  soon  added 
to  the  q>ectacle  of  the  large  group  strut¬ 
ting  and  flashing  their  batons  before  the 
eyes  of  the  enthusiastic  spectators. 

The  thrill  of  having  a  large  twirling 
corps  did  not  prevent  the  development  of 
the  unique  idea  of  dancing  while  twirling. 
A  routine  of  standard  steps  was  taught 
the  entire  corps  by  the  girls'  physical 
education  instructor  of  our  grade  school, 
and  later  a  type  of  twirling  not  requiring 
a  great  deal  of  bodily  movement  was  in¬ 
augurated.  Combined,  the  entire  enter¬ 
prise  soon  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  review  and  dancing  chorus  with  all 
of  Its  movement  and  flash.  The  success 
of  the  undertaking  was  realised  In  our 
flrst  showing. 

To  complete  the  organisation  and  to 
add  a  touch  of  humor,  we  have  a  boy 
dressed  as  a  clown,  who  has  the  knack 
of  acting  as  a  novice  at  the  art  of 
twirling  by  seemingly  clumsy  efforts  at 
catching  a  high  throw  while  tumbling, 
sitting  on  a  chair  and  twirling,  and 
clowning  the  actions  of  the  corps. 

To  complete  this  auxiliary  unit  of  the 
band  a  permanent  organisation  was 
formed  by  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
selection  of  the  name  “Tap  'N'  Twirl 
Club”, 

In  reviewing  the  accomplishments  up  to 
the  present  time,  we  may  conclude  that 
among  the  valuable  features  of  this  ac¬ 
tivity  there  are  two  outstanding:  namely, 
a  group  recruited  from  those  unable  to 
participate  In  other  music  organisations 
and  a  unit  that  has  something  different 
in  creating  audience  appeal.  There  is 
something  new  under  the  sun ! 

Note:  The  writer  will  gladly  forward 
to  interested  directors  details  as  to  the 
routine  of  tapping  and  twirling  that  has 
proved  adaptable  to  this  type  of  organ¬ 
ization. 


IMkioI  ^tttfan  o(  Vbt  ftc)iool  iHtuUUn 
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Your  Grandpoppy  Laughed 
at  Theae  Many 
Years  Ago 


FIRST  AID! 

“Were  you  bashful  the  first  time  you 
called  on  a  rlrl?’’ 

“Yes,  but  her  father  helped  me  out.” 


■Wanted — Driver  to  care  for  horse  who 
speaks  French. 


“I  say,  who  was  with  you  last  night?” 
“Only  Myrtle,  Father.” 

“Well,  tell  Myrtle  that  she  left  her  pli)e 
on  the  piano.” 


Father:  Son,  what  does  this  66  on 
your  report  card  mean? 

Son :  Don't  know,  Pop.  Maybe  It’s  the 
temperature  of  the  room. 


“STUFF  AND  NONSENSE” 

Some  of  the  more  “modern”  slang : 
Drag — A  date. 

Drip — A  tiresome  person. 

Droop — Uninteresting. 

Frail — Girl. 

Gleeps — An  explanation. 

Gander — To  look. 

Goon — A  silly  or  boresome  person. 

Get  In  a  wax — Get  worked  up. 
Hardware — Jewelry. 

Handcuffed — Engagement  ring. 

Jam  session — A  good,  noisy,  free-for- 
all. 

Kee  Wee — Good,  swell,  almost  any¬ 
thing. 

Mallet  brain — Particularly  stupid. 

Nub — An  attractive  person. 

■Wheel  a  sled — Drive  a  car. 

Wolfing — Stealing  another's  date. 

Tump — "It,”  personality.  —  Council 

Blufr.«,  la. 


FOUND  ON  A  SOPHOMORE’S 
ENROLLMENT  CARD 
Name — Dool. 

Born — Yes. 

Father’s  business — Rotten. 
Telephone  No. — In  the  book. 

Home  Address — Cleveland. 
Township — Ohio. 

Home  Room  Teacher — A  Lady. 
Tuition — Yes,  what  is  it? 

Date — Don't  have  ’em. 

Class — Second  clasa 


BOY  BAFFLED 

Elderly  lady :  Why  so  sad,  Oliver?” 
Oliver;  Well,  you  see,  I’m  just  at  the 
awkward  age ;  I  am  too  old  to  cry  and  too 
young  to  swear. 


Mary  had  a  mule. 

It  followed  her  to  school. 

The  teacher,  like  a  fool. 

Went  up  behind  the  mule. 

And  there  wasn’t  any  school. 

— M'acha  M'achunah. 
Great  Hindu  Poet. 


Policeman  (producing  notebook) 
Name,  please. 

Motorist :  Alogsiurs  Alastiat  Cynellyion. 
Policeman  (putting  away  notebook) 
Well,  don’t  let  me  catch  you  again. 


“■Why  did  you  tie  a  string  to  that  olivt 
you  just  ate?” 

“How  did  I  know  I  would  like  it?” 


The  loose  nut  that  causes  the  most 
accidents  Is  the  oce  behind  the  wheel. 


They're  the  Stop,  Look,  if  not  the  Listen,  to  the  Ely,  Nevada,  9rade  school  band: 
the  tap-dancing,  twirling  Call  sisters,  Genieva,  Anita,  and  Gaynell,  representing 
respectively  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  of  school.  Douglas  Hawkins  is  the 
Ely  school  band  director. 


Prond  of  Their  Orchestra 

Redfield,  8.  D. — Redfield  high  school’s 
symphony  orchestra  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  In  the  history  of  the  school,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Director  F.  H.  Johnson.  There 
is  complete  instrumentation,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  double  basses  and  cell!.  The 
string  section  is  composed  of  ten  first  vio¬ 
lins,  ten  second  violins,  six  violas,  five 
cell!,  and  three  bassea  In  the  woodwind 
section  are  two  oboes,  four  fiutes,  four 
clarinets,  one  bassoon,  and  one  bass  clari¬ 
net,  while  the  brass  section  boasts  four 
trumpets,  four  French  horns,  three  trom¬ 
bones,  one  tuba,  and  three  percussion. 
Five  new  players  have  just  been  added  to 
the  orchestra  since  the  beginning  of  the 
second  semester,  making  a  total  of  66 
members. 


Majors  in  Piano 

Chicago,  III. — After  graduating  in  June 
from  Englewood  high  school,  Anna  Louise 
de  Ramus  plans  to  continue  her  study  of 
music  at  Northwestern,  where  she  will 
take  up  theory  and  composition.  Music 
is  her  chief  interest  in  life,  and  piano  is 
her  particular  choice.  With  her  playing, 
Anna  Louise  has  won  two  contests :  first 
place  In  the  nation  piano  playing  tourna¬ 
ment,  and  fourth  place  in  the  nationwide 
Scholastic  contest.  She  frequently  enter¬ 
tains  the  students  at  Englewood  with  her 
rare  and  unusually  sensitive  playing. 
■When  she  finishes  college,  Anna  Louise 
ilans  to  devote  her  life  to  concert  piano. 


Vesper  Concerts  Popular 

Muakegon,  Mich. — The  third  Vesper 
Concert  will  be  presented  by  the  members 
of  the  Muskegon  high  school  concert  band, 
assisted  by  the  Muskegon  high  school  or¬ 
chestra  on  Sunday,  February  12,  at  4 
o’clock,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Stewart,  Jr.  This  interesting  series  of 


concerts  is  being  given  for  the  third  year, 
and  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten¬ 
tion  and  favorable  comment.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  the  second  concert  was  presented 
in  Central  Campus  auditorium,  and  in¬ 
cluded  compositions  by  Wagner,  Strauss, 
Victor  Herbert,  Bizet,  and  others. 


Early  March  Contest 

Puyallup,  Waah. — Members  of  the  Puy¬ 
allup  high  school  band  and  orchestra  will 
act  as  hosts  next  month  at  the  Northwest 
Washington  vocal  and  Instrumental  solo 
competition  festival,  which  will  take  place 
here  on  March  4.  Verne  A.  Jennings 
is  in  charge  of  registration  for  this  event. 


Youngest  School  Bandmaster 

Winthrop,  Maaa. — Wlnthrop  high  school 
claims  that  its  band  and  orchestra  direc¬ 
tor,  A.  E.  Keleher,  Jr.,  is  the  youngest  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Keleher,  who  is  21 
years  old,  received  his  B.  S.  degree  from 
Boston  College  in  1938,  and  is  talented 
along  a  number  of  musical  lines,  includ¬ 
ing  abilities  as  a  pianist,  organist, 
trumpet  player:  he  also  studied  harmony 
and  counterpoint  for  ten  years. 

Other  high  school  bandmasters  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Keleher 
plays  first  trumpet  in  his  own  nine-piece 
dance  orchestra,  “The  Bostonians”. 


WUl  Build  Music  Addition 

Bloomfield,  Iowa  —  Bloomfield  high 
school  is  looking  forward  to  a  new,  fully- 
equipped  music  hall,  which  will  be  erected 
during  the  next  few  months.  This  part  of 
the  new  school  addition  will  include  a 
terraced  rehearsal  room,  several  practice 
rooms,  instrument  room,  uniform  room,  a 
library,  studio  and  office.  The  entire 
structure  will  be  sound-proofed  and  have 
modem  lighting,  and  all  in  all,  will  be 
one  of  the  finest  music  rooms  in  the  state. 
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iMiool  music  mciMi  mectian  tt  Vbe  l^c^l  mnsiciun 


Mr.  JacquM  Wolf  compotor  of  "Skortnm'  Irood",  "TIm  Lord  It  My 
Shopkord"  and  many  otkar  famout  toitgt  it  candidly  thown  in  a  ttrR 
rakartal.  Abraham  Lincoln  Hiqh  ^kool,  Brooklyn,  Now  York. 

Phofo  by  Sidney  L  Graanbarq,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Haro  it  tha  porcuttion  practice  room  of  the  Lenoir,  North  Carolina 
hiqh  tchool  band,  thowinq  two  now  faaturot  recently  added.  To  the 
left  it  a  dnimmor't  practice  table  which  may  be  adjutted  for  keiqht. 
In  the  canter  it  a  new  trap  cabinet  for  trapt  and  other  tmaH  itemt 
of  porcuttion  equipment.  Each  drawer  it  paititionad  to  form  compart- 
mantt  for  each  item  and  tha  compartmantt  are  labeled  acci irdinqly. 


All  qirit,  yet  in 
footiMlI  taaton 
they  put  on  a 
formation  floor 
tkow  with  all  tha 
qiamour  of  a  fol- 
liat  chorut. 
What't  more,  thit 
all-qirit  band  of 
the  John  Tarla* 
ton,  Taiat,  col* 
logo,  it  one  of 
tha  top-ranking 
mutical  organiia- 
tiont  of  the  ctata. 
Itt  director,  Har¬ 
old  J.  Bluhm  it 
a  Northwattarn 
grad  of  '37  with 
matter  of  mutic 
dagraa. 


c 
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Two  yaart  ago  tha  V/atarman,  illinoit  high  tchool  band  wat  compotad  of  nine  mambart.  Now  _ j _ i;.  AiMm 

tha  (Mnd  numban  SO  mambart  and  a  beginning  band  of  IS.  They  won  Second  dirition,  clati  p(.e>(J  tkint  aroua  <4ar  H  5 

C  in  tha  contattt  latt  year,  but  they’re  working  hard  for  firtt  thit  year.  Dannit  Clinton  it  director.  Region  3  I93b'  Band  Elmtford  N  Y 


**From  the  North,  and  the  South,  and  the  East  and  the  West** 
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Music  List 

FOR 

Region  9 

•  REGION  NINE  of  National  Music 
Competition  Festivals,  one  of  the  most 
progressive,  if  not  the  most  concen¬ 
trated,  of  the  ten  areas,  having  its  hub 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska,  where  Lytton  S. 
Davis,  chairman,  is  director  of  music 
education,  has  released  its  list  of  re¬ 
quired  mtuic  for  the  1939  contest 
which  will  be  held  at  Colorado  Springs, 
May  11-13.  The  information  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Solot 

All  aolotsts,  vocal  and  Instrumental, 
may  choose  any  number  they  desire  for 
competition,  with  the  provision  that  all 
band  instruments  must  choose  from  the 
national  list.  This  may  be  obtained  from 
64  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicasro,  Illinois, 
C.  V.  Buttleman. 

Small  Entsmblos 

Ali  snruiii  ensembles  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  may  choose  any  number  de¬ 
sired  but  should  do  so  from  the  nationai 
recommended  list.  (Referred  to  above.) 
This  also  includes  Boys  and  Girls  Glee 
clubs. 

Misad  Chorus 

All  choruses  which  participate  must 
prepare  the  seven  following  numbers, 
two  of  which  wiil  be  chosen  for  their 
audition  at  the  time  of  the  contest.  All 
will  be  used  in  the  Festival  program  in 
which  all  choruses  will  participate. 

Accompanied  ;  My  Johnnie  Was  A  Shoe¬ 
maker,  arr.  Taylor,  4845,  J.  Fischer.  Out 
of  the  Silence,  Galbraith,  13392,  Oliver 
Ditson.  America,  The  Beautiful,  verses 
I  and  2,  key  of  C  (For  festival  program 
only).  Star  Spangled  Banner,  verse  1, 
key  of  B  flat  (For  festival  program  only), 
only). 

Unaccompanied:  Come  All  Te  Fair  and 
Tender  Ladies,  arr.  Malin,  1283,  Gamble 
Hinged.  Only  Begotten  Son,  Gretchani- 
noff,  4100,  J.  Fischer.  Cargoes.  Lutkin, 
216,  H.  W.  Gray. 

lend  (Rsquirsd  Numbers) 

Class  A:  Unfinished  Symphony,  First 
Movement,  Schubert,  C.  Fischer. 

Class  B :  Jolly  Robbers  Overture,  Suppe, 
Sam  Fox. 

Class  C :  Militaire  Overture,  Skornicka, 
Belwln. 

Orchestra  (Required  Numbers) 

Class  A:  Barber  of  Seville,  Rossini,  C. 
Fischer. 

CISMS  B :  Triumphal  March  from  “Si¬ 
gurd  Jorsalfar",  Grieg,  Sam  Fox. 

Class  C:  Mission  Overture,  Johnson, 
Ludwig. 


Ting  itto  toad  tittin’  on  a  tane 
Tandin’  up  like  tittin’  down 
Tittin’  down  like  tandin’  up 
Tandin’  up,  tittin'  down 
All  tame  ting! — Unlcnoson. 


What  would  a  nation  be  without  wo¬ 
men? 

Why, — stag-nation,  of  course ! 


ijoe  (je.Ts  T+ie  last  laugh/ 


O.K. , GOOFY,  44 AVE  '(OUR  I.AUG4U 
MWBE  MY  PLAYING  IS  SOUR.  NOW, 
BOT  I*LL  BE  UP  T44ERE  WITH  THE 
1^  BEST  OP  ‘EM  SOON  / 


You  See.X'M  trading  that  wheezy, 

'HARO  PLAYING  OLD  ANTIQUE  OP  , 
MINE  IN  ON  A  NEW  0:^  INSTRUMENT.'  ^ 
[t'LL  be  ABLt  TO  GO  TO  TOWN  ON 


Maybe  It’s  Your  Turn  to  Take  a 

Wouldn't  you  be  "burned  up”  if  you  overheard  whispers  colling 
■■■■■■•  you  the  "Goofy  Gus"  of  your  bond?  Especially,  if  there’s  a  chance 
they  might  be  right?  if  you’re  not  making  the  progress  you  should;  if  others 
can  play  circles  around  you;  if  practicing  seems  hard  and  Hresome  for  you; 
maybe  you  need  a  new  instrument.  Why  not  switch  to  a  new  P-A,  enjoy  its 
smooth  action,  easy  playing.  Then  every  rehearsal  hour,  you’ll  see  new  strides 
of  progress.  And  with  all  this,  to  own  and  play  a  P-A  is  a  reasonable  wish, 
because  they  are  so  moderately  priced. 


Mo  Other  Instrument  Gives  So  Mush,  at  so  Little  Cost 


In  fine  tone  quality,  P-A’s  are  of  the  highest  artistic  standard,  equal  to  or  excel¬ 
ling  many  selling  at  top  prices.  "Slik-Valves"  on  P-A  comets  and  trumpets  will 
not  corrode,  stick,  discolor;  "Slik-Slides”  on  P-A  trombones  will  not  pit  nor  cor¬ 
rode.  Fast,  smooth  action;  smart  styling,  beauh'ful  finishes,  handsome  cases.  No 
other  instrument  offers  so  much,  at  so  little  cost.  See  your  local  musk  dealer  or 
write  for  the  new  P-A  circular  that  fully  illustrates  and  describes  the  very  instru¬ 
ment  you  should  have.  Write  today,  sure. 


SiMD  FOR  A  post  card  request  will  bring  a  valuable,  mformative 
mgmmm  nr\j-LMr  Catalog  of  Pan-American  band  instruments. 

FRmm  BOOK  Sund  for  it.  A  better  understanding  of  the  importance 
of  a  good  instrument  to  your  musical  career  may  spare  you  much  fruitless 
work,  discouragement,  even  complete  foilura.  SMd  now  for  this  free  aid. 


RannAmcrica  n 


221  P-A  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  icArn  aNjttt'rrin,  cdi-ertisemeHts  in  this  magasine. 


February,  1939. 
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When  the  GREAT  MOMENT  arrives  you 
can  depend  on  a  6RETSCH  FLUTE 

AS  the  curtain  slowly  rises  on  the  third  aa  of  “Orpheus 
AX  and  Eurydice”,  the  measured  cadence  of  the  strings 
slowly  fades,  giving  way  to  the  sweet,  bell«clear  notes  of  * 
the  flute.  They  All  the  vast  auditorium  of  the  Metropolitan 
and  we  are  thrilled  with  what  many  critics  adjudge  the  finest 
flute  solo  in  grand  opera. 

It  is  at  a  moment  like  this  that  the  artist  needs  an  in* 
strument  into  which  he  can  put  his  heart  and  soul,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  will  give  him  all  that  he  asks  for 
— in  tone ...  in  brilliancy. . .  in  action. 

That  is  why  GRETSCH-MADE-IN-U.S.A.  FLUTES 
are  the  choice  of  professionals  who  demand  the  best  in 
flutes  at  a  moderate  price,  and  with  amateurs  who  seek  an 
instrument  of  truly  professional  calibre. 

These  beautiful  instruments  are  priced  from  $7)  to 
$90 — the  finest  flutes  in  America  at  the  price.  For  further 
information  write  on  a  penny  postcard:  “Send  me  your 
free  FLUTE  folder”,  atul  mail  to  Department  S-2. 


.GrcIscH 


THE  FRED.WR€ISCn  MF6.  CO. 

Makars  al  Maskal  kmirvmsah  Shea  fM3 
SM  S.  WARASH  AVL.  CHKAMO,  NA.  •  «0  RROADWAY,  R’KIYN,  N.Y. 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD— 

to  be  without  the  ultimate  text  in  drill  band  maneuvering 
"TWENTY  AND  SEVEN  DRILL  BAND  MANEUVERS"  by  Willis  P. 
Oldfield — Geometric  moving  designs — every  letter  of  the  alphabet 
— every  player's  position  numbered.  Perfect  for  the  basketball 
court. 

Teacher's  manual  fl.SO  Student’s  guide  30c 

SWAlN^S  MUSIC  HOUSE 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  school  music  trade 

MANSFIELD.  PENNA. 


BAND  INSTRUMENT 
REPAIRING 

FacAory  Exparta 
Sand  US  your  troublas 
Nus8  Mfg.  Com  Harrisburg.  Pa. 


"Five  Finger" 
Playing  for  Trumpet 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

Love  You  Truly”,  will  make  a  pupil 
work  and  enjoy  it.  Every  now  and 
then  a  popular  song  will  hit  the  mar¬ 
ket  that  is  simple  and  easy.  "When 
I  Grow  Too  Old  to  Dream”,  “Mexicali 
Rose”,  part  of  the  scores  from  “Snow 
White”  and  other  lyrics  arouse  the 
student's  interest  and  teach  them  at 
the  same  time.  As  chromatics  and 
accidentals  are  introduced  in  the 
pieces,  I  explain  the  function  of  sharps 
and  flats  and  after  a  while  introduce 
the  ascending  and  descending  chro¬ 
matic  scales. 

As  soon  as  the  C  scale  is  mastered 
I  start  giving  other  scales  to  memo¬ 
rize,  the  F  and  G  first  and  then  others 
that  the  pupil's  range  will  permit. 
Every  lesson,  I  ask  for  at  least  two 
of  these  and  in  order  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
cedure  from  becoming  merely  “ear” 
work,  I  often  stop  in  the  middle  of 
the  scale  and  ask  the  student  what 
note  he  has  just  played.  You  will  And 
that  after  being  caught  unawares  sev¬ 
eral  times  he  will  soon  start  concen¬ 
trating  on  every  note  he  plays. 

One  other  point  1  would  like  to  men¬ 
tion  (out  of  many  that  space  won’t 
permit)  is  that  I  constantly  impress 
the  idea  of  having  a  good  instrument 
upon  the  pupil  and  the  parents.  The 
majority 'of  parents  do  not  feel  like 
buying  an  expensive  “born”  before 
they  know  how  their  boy  or  girl  is 
going  to  develop.  But  as  soon  as  the 
pupils  start  making  progress,  I  try 
to  show  them  that  a  good  horn  is  es¬ 
sential  to  proper  development  and 
will  make  the  task  an  easier  one.  And 
— from  all  the  horns  I  have  talked  my 
pupils  into  buying  (and  they  have 
been  a  goodly  number)  I  have  never 
taken  a  penny  commission  from  the 
agents! 


HIS  OWN  GRANDFATHER? 
lAst  year  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife 
and  she  gave  me  a  decidedly  negative 
reply,  so  to  get  even  I  married  her 
mother.  Then  my  father  married  the  girl. 

When  I  married  the  girl's  mother,  the 
girl  became  my  daughter ;  and  my  father 
married  my  daughter,  so  he  became  my 
son.  When  my  father  married  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  she  became  my  mother.  If  my  father 
is  my  son  and  my  daughter  is  my  mother 
— who  am  I? 

Son:  “How's  that,  dad?” 

My  mother's  mother  is  my  wife  and 
must  be  my  grandmother,  and  being  my 
grandmother's  husband,  I  must  be  my 
own  grandfather ! — Sioux  Rapids,  Re¬ 
porter. 


Renew  Your  Subscription  NOW! 

Avoid  Missing  Valuable  Issues  of  This  Magazine 


Detroit  News:  They  say  Mars  is  in 
the  grip  of  drought,  and  by  the  time  the 
200-inch  telescope  is  set  up  we  should 
be  able  to  count  the  grasshoppers. 
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Leona  May  Smith  will 

Help  You  With  Your  Cornet 

Send  questions  to  1666  Linden  Street  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


During  the  past  few  months  1  have  re¬ 
ceived  so  many  questions  deaiing  with  the 
problem  of  producing  high  notes  that  I 
decided  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  this 
month’s  column  to  this  highly  important 
subject. 

In  high  note  production,  I  always  draw 
the  following  parallel  for  my  students: 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in  building 
any  structure,  the  upper  stories  and  the 
strength  of  the  framework  necessary  to 
support  them,  depend  on  the  strength  of 
the  foundation.  The  foundation  for  pro¬ 
ducing  high  tones  has  its  root  in  proper 
daily  study.  High  tones  are  played  easily 
and  develop  naturally  only  in  those  cases 
where  proper  muscular  development  and 
control  exist  on  the  part  of  the  performer. 
Patience  is  more  than  a  virtue  in  solv¬ 
ing  the  problem.  The  upper  register  de¬ 
velops  gradually.  One  cannot  expect  to 
produce  high  tunes  overnight.  It  is  a  long 
process  of  gradual  development.  Daily 
practice  must  include  scales  (tongued 
and  slurred),  arpeggios,  intervals  and 
long  tones. 

Scales  (in  all  keys)  should  be  tongued 
and  slurred  with  a  great  deal  of  emphasis 
placed  on  proper  diaphragmatic  support. 
The  student  should  make  a  crescendo 
while  ascending,  and  a  decrescendo  while 
descending.  The  scale  studies  in  the 
.4rban  method  are  entirely  satisfactory 
for  this  purpose.  They  familiarise  the 
student  with  all  keys  and  add  the  upper 
tones  in  a  gradual  manner.  One  must  be 
certain  that  the  tongue  is  free  on  the 
upper  tones — that  the  support  comes  from 
the  diaphragm  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
care  be  taken  not  to  increase  greatly  the 
pressure  of  the  lips  on  the  mouthpiece 
when  reaching  for  these  higher  tones. 

Arpeggios  and  intervals  (again  from 
the  Arban  book),  when  played  with  clear 
deliberate  tonguing,  result  in  correct 
placement  of  the  tones  of  the  upper  regis¬ 
ter.  Proper  mental  conception  (ear  train¬ 
ing)  of  the  tone  in  both  pitch  and  quality 
is  most  essential  if  the  attack  in  the 
upper  register  is  to  be  clear,  strong  and 
certain.  The  proper  playing  of  these 
studies,  plus  the  “long  tone"  exercise  as 
illustrated  in  last  month's  column  result 
in  increased  confidence  and  greater 
strength  in  playing  the  upper  register. 

Question:  I  am  giving  a  spring  musicale 
with  my  cornet  and  trumpet  students  and 
I  want  it  to  be  different  from  the  old  con¬ 
ventional  recital.  I  feel  that  I  should 
use  a  variety  of  music.  The  material 
would  of  necessity  range  from  moderate 
to  most  technically  difficult.  Would  you 
please  suggest  some  material? — O.  D.,  Port 
Arthur,  Texas. 

Anstcer:  Good  performing  material  is 
most  important,  particularly  if  one  wishes 
to  keep  it  on  a  high  musical  standard. 
I  highly  recommend  the  published  solos 
of  Herbert  Clarke,  ranging  from  moderate 
difficulty  to  the  virtuoso  style  and  the 
Edwin  Franko  Goldman  series,  including 
the  solos  "Jupiter”,  "Bfars”,  which  are 
well  within  the  range  of  first  and  second 
year  students  and  which  also  range 
gradually  in  difficulty  up  to  the  virtuoso 
class.  These  can  be  procured  directly 
from  Carl  Fischer,  Inc.,  New  York.  The 


l.udwig  Publishing  Company,  414  W.  Su¬ 
perior  St.,  Chicago,  publishes  series  of 
three  splendid  solos  “Bonnie  Eloise",  by 
Master ;  “Ehicore  Polka,”  by  E.  W.  Smith ; 
and  the  "Oriole”  by  Short.  I  have  used 
them  with  my  students  and  find  them 
most  valuable  and  effective  intermediate 
solos. 

For  the  virtuoso  type.  I  heartily  recom¬ 
mend  the  Walter  Smith  arrangement  of 
T.  V.  Short’s  waits  “Our  Maud  Waltz” 
(also  Fischer)  and  inasmuch  as  you  re¬ 
quested  variety — “The  Hungarian  Fan- 
tasie”  written  and  published  by  Vincent 
Bach  makes  a  most  interesting  and  en¬ 
joyable  solo. 

Since  a  steady  parade  of  cornet  soloists 
is  apt  to  prove  a  bit  monotonous  in  a 
recital  of  this  type,  why  not  vary  the 
procedure  and  include  a  few  duet  and  trio 
numbers?  Del  Staigers’  “Walts  Caprice” 
(Fischer)  is  a  beautiful  duet  number, 
while  for  more  advanced  pupils  Dr.  Gold¬ 
man’s  new  “Echo  Walts"  (Fischer),  and 
Walter  Smith’s  “Three  Kings”  are  fine 
for  trios.  In  next  month’s  column  I  will 
present  a  list  of  unusual  cornet  and 
trumpet  solos  which  will  prove  of  great 
interest  to  those  who  are  vitally  con¬ 
cerned  in  cornet  and  trumpet  literature. 

Question:  Our  child,  who  has  Just 
passed  his  eighth  birthday,  is  fascinated 
by  the  cornet  and  wishes  to  learn  to  play 
one.  We  read  your  column  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  as  our  oldest  son  plays 
in  his  prep  school  band  and  forwards  us 
the  magazine  every  month.  Would  you 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  Just  how  old  a 
child  should  be  before  he  should  attempt 
study  of  this  instrument? — Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 

Answer:  One  must  consider  other  things 
in  addition  to  age.  It  is  vitally  important 
that  your  youngster  be  in  good  health 
and  that  he  have  his  permanent  front 
teeth.  If  this  happens  to  be  the  case,  and 
your  child  is  mentally  alert  and  full  of 
the  desire  to  learn  to  play,  by  all  means 
procure  a  good  teacher,  place  the  child 
under  his  guidance  and  follow  his  advice. 
Kegular  practice  periods,  which  will  not 
interfere  seriously  with  his  regular  ac¬ 
tivities  and  which  should  also  be  of  short 
duration  due  to  the  tiring  nature  of  the 
instrument  when  in  the  early  stage  of 
study,  will  do  wonders  toward  making  the 
young  child's  study  pleasant  and  fasci¬ 
nating.  I  started  my  studying  when  I 
was  eight  years  old  and  I  have  pupils  of 
that  age  who  are  making  splendid  prog¬ 
ress. 


Music  To  Our  Ears 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I 
have  taken  The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN 
since  it  came  out  and  have  found  it  an 
inspiration  and  a  vital  help  in  my  music 
activities. — E.  Keith  Popejoy,  Music  Su¬ 
pervisor,  West  Concord,  Minn. 

To  me  your  magazine  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  public  school  music  teach 
ing  that  I  have  found. — Roy  C.  Snyder, 
Director  of  Instrumental  Music,  Glen- 
wood,  Iowa. 
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Book  Review 

THK  BAND’S  MUSIC.  By  Richard 
Frsutko  Ooldman.  (Published  1918  by 
Pitman  Publlahlnc  Corporation,  New 
York,  N.  T.,  |S.08.) 

Bandmasters  and  bandplayere  all  ovar 
the  country,  who  have  been  lookinx  for  a 
volume  of  concise  notes  about  compoaers, 
coupled  with  interesting  and  related  facts 
concerning  compositions  for  bands,  will 
rejoice  at  the  wealth  of  material  to  be 
found  in  "The  Band's  Music",  by  Richard 
Kranko  (Soldmaii.  Not  only  will  members 
uf  bands  and  their  leaders  And  this  book 
intensely  Interesting,  but  no  will  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  music,  as  the  material  presented 
will  lend  a  new  light  when,  as  members 
of  an  audience,  they  listen  to  future  band 
concerts. 

Mr.  Ooldman  does  his  readers  an  un¬ 
usual  ser\'ice  in  giving  a  complete  picture 
of  the  way  the  present  organisation 
known  as  a  "band"  came  into  being, 
starting  with  the  French  Revolution,  down 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thought  to  realise  that,  taken  by  and 
large,  poaaibilitles  of  band  music  are  now 
considered  comparable  to  those  of  the 
symphony  orchestra. 

For  scores  of  years,  the  band,  as  such, 
labored  under  considerable  difficulty,  due 
to  the  fact  that  practically  every  concert 
was  given  out-of-doors.  This  fact  alone 
brings  into  mind  the  instability  of  the 
outdoor  audience,  whose  thoughts  are  not 
totally  directed  to  the  music,  but  who  are 
free  to  move  about  as  they  please,  to 
munch  on  an  ice-cream  bar,  or  even  rattle 
a  pop  com  bag.  Because  of  this,  the 
number  of  compositions  written  origin¬ 
ally  for  band,  until  very  recently,  had 
been  extremely  limited,  although  a 
large  number  of  beautiful  and  important 
compoaitions  have  been  made  into  ar¬ 
rangements  suitable  for  bands.  These 
and  many  other  Interesting  angles  on  the 
psychological  phase  of  the  relation  of  the 
bands  to  their  music,  and  this  combina¬ 
tion  as  against  band  audiences,  have  been 
set  forth  most  interestingly  and  inform¬ 
atively. 

However,  the  major  part  of  "The 
Band’s  Music"  is  given  over  to  a  series  of 
brief  biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
compoaers  of  the  past  and  present  day, 
with  a  paragraph  or  two  concerning  each 
of  their  works  which  was  written  for  (or 
has  been  arranged  for)  playing  by  bands. 
The  composers'  names  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  lo¬ 
cated  by  bandleaders  who  wish  to  enrich 
their  programs. 

Mr.  GoldnMn  has  made  no  attempt  to 
observe  a  critical  attitude.  He  goes  on 
further  to  say,  “In  an  Impartial  guide  to 
the  band  repertory,  preferences  must  be 
laid  temporarily  aside",  and  then  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  follow  this  course  with  care.  As 
far  as  he  was  able,  the  author  has  in¬ 
cluded  every  known  work  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  present  band  repertory. 

Few  men  in  this  country  may  claim  a 
more  distinguished  musical  family  back¬ 
ground  than  can  Richard  Franko  <3oId- 
man.  His  father.  Edwin  Franko  (3old- 
man,  is  termed  by  Percy  Grainger  as  “no 
less  than  the  patron  saint  of  the  modern 
American  concert  band".  Together,  this 
father  and  son  are  conductors  of  the 
famous  Ooldman  Band,  known  particu¬ 
larly  for  its  splendid  concerts  on  the  Mall 
In  Central  Park,  New  York. 

All  the  years  of  bis  vast  experience  and 
knowledge,  combine  with  Richard  Franko 
Goldman’s  magnlfloent  background  to 
make  “The  Band’s  Music"  a  necessary 
and  important  addition  to  every  musi¬ 
cian’s  library. 
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Let  Me  Answer  'Your 
Questions  on  the  Flute 

Send  Them  to  Rex  Elton  Fair,  306  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Some  time  aco  I  saw  a  book 
of  Orchestral  Studies  for  the  Flute.  This 
book  contained  difllcult  passages  from  va* 
rious  operas  and  overtures  such  as 
Mlgnon,  Summer  Night’s  Dream,  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night's  Dream,  li  Ouarany  and 
Wiiiiam  Teii.  Could  you  teii  me  where  I 
might  get  such  a  book? — J.  I,.,  Heeda- 
burg,  Wia. 

.dsaiorr.*  Tliere  is  such  a  book  com¬ 
piled  by  Arthur  Brooke,  published  by  The 
Cundy-Bettoney  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Queattou:  In  the  November  issue  of 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  you  recom¬ 
mended  the  following  sonatas  for  flute 
and  piano:  Bach  No.  2,  Handel  Nos.  3 
and  6,  Kuhlau  Opus  83.  Which  of  these 
numbers  would  you  choose  for  a  student 
with  fair  range,  good  tone  and  technique? 

— R.  C.,  Rockwell  CUy,  Iowa. 

Anawer:  The  Handel  No.  5  is  a  most 
beautiful  number,  not  terribly  difficult 
and  is  on  the  contest  list.  You  may  And 
it  necessary  to  make  a  cut  or  two  in 
order  to  get  the  time  down  to  live  min¬ 
utes.  Avoid  leaving  out  an  entire  move¬ 
ment. 

Queation:  What  kind  of  a  flute  or  a 
piccolo  do  you  consider  the  better,  wood 
or  metal? — D.  J.  M.,  Cleveland,  Miaa. 

Anawer:  Flutes  of  metal  (mostly  ster¬ 
ling  silver)  have  been  almost  universally 
accepted  by  our  finest  players.  There  are 
still  many  piccolos  of  wood  being  used. 
One  of  the  most  popular  seems  to  be  the 
wood  with  the  sterling’  sliver  head-joint. 

Queation:  Could  you  explain  the  use 
of  the  B  flat  thumb  key? — S.  A.  F.,  Free¬ 
port,  Sew  York.  , 

Anawer:  The  B  flat  thumb  key  was 
added  to  the  Boehm  System  flute  by 
Bricialdl.  It  has  been  advised  by  the 
greatest  flutists  and  teachers  that  the  use 
of  this  key  be  avoided  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  To  use  it  constantly  is  to  invite 
many  difficulties.  For  Instance,  F  sharp 
and  G  flat  in  altisslmo  cannot  be  played 
with  the  B  flat  thumb  key  engaged.  In 
playing  in  the  key  of  B  or  more  sharps  the 
A  sharp  must  be  played  with  the  first  Anger 
right  because  of  the  B  natural  which  is 
likely  to  precede  or  to  follow.  Likewise,  in 
the  keys  of  O  or  C  flat,  B  flat  must  be 
played  with  the  first  right  because  C  flat 
is  apt  to  precede  or  follow.  Therefore,  it 
only  stands  to  reason  that  the  more  you 
use  the  first  finger  right  for  playing  B  flat 
or  A  sharp,  the  less  difficulty  you  will 
have  in  using  it  where  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  The  execution  of  certain  rapid 
arpeggios  may  be  simplified  by  using  this 
key,  but  by  all  means,  avoid  using  it  in 
all  other  passages. 

Queation:  When  playing  my  flute  the  air 
seems  to  escape  around  the  embouchure. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  upper  tones. 
Could  you  tell  me  what  the  trouble  is 
and  how  to  avoid  it? — J.  M.,  South 
Haven,  Michigan. 

Anawer:  Tour  difficulty  may  be  caused 
by  an  abnormal  protrusion  in  the  center 
of  the  upper  lip,  lower  teeth  that  protrude 
beyond  the  uppers,  or  possibly  very  thick 


lipa  You  might  whistle  between  the  lips 
and  notice  (in  the  mirror)  just  where  the 
natural  embouchure  is  formed.  Then  try 
to  fit  the  “blow  hole”  of  your  flute  to  this 
orifice.  It  would  be  well  for  you  to  con¬ 
sult  some  fine  flutist  even  if  for  only  a 
lesson  or  two. 

Queation:  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
send  us  a  flute  finger  chart  that  might 
be  framed  and  hung  in  our  band  room? — 
K.  M.,  Oranite  City,  IlUnoia. 

Anawer:  That  is  a  novel  idea.  The 
chart  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once. 

Queation :  The  fingerings  for  the  Q 

scales  as  shown  in  your  article  “Flute 
Harmonics”  are  new  to  me.  I  would  like 
to  have  a  chart  showing  all  the  harmonic 
fingerings  that  are  useful. — (i.  H.  P., 
M.D.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Anawer:  If  you  will  save  these  articles 
on  “Flute  Harmonics”  you  will  eventually 
have  a  collection  of  the  most  useful  of 
these  flngerlnga  Be  sure  to  keep  in  mind 
that  nearly  all  passages  should  be  played 
with  the  regular  fingering  whenever  pos¬ 
sible.  Repeat  difficult  passages  over  and 
over  again,  making  rhythmical  passages 
of  them.  Play  them  slowly  and  deliber¬ 
ately  at  first,  increasing  the  tempo  only 
as  your  technical  ability  will  allow  you 
to  play  them  in  a  nice,  clean-cut  manner. 

Queation:  In  your  opinion,  what  is  the 
finest  flute  made? — J.  D.,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Anawer:  Several  of  our  American  man¬ 
ufacturers  are  making  the  finest  flutes  to 
be  had. 

Queation:  Is  it  possible  for  you  to  tell 
me  through  your  column  how  to  make 
these  trills?  High  F  sharp  to  Q  sharp, 
F  sharp  to  Q  natural,  R  to  F  sharp  and 
D  to  K  flat? — E.  M.  F.,  Miami,  Florida. 

Anawer:  Part  of  this  question  has  been 
answered  in  the  January  issue.  E  to  F 
sharp :  Anger  B  in  usual  manner,  trill  with 
thumb.  D  to  E  flat :  Anger  D  usual  way, 
trill  with  second  triller  key. 

Queation:  1  am  unable  to  play  below 
low  O  on  my  flute,  and  even  that  is  not 
a  good  tone.  The  pads  seem  to  be  in  fine 
condition  and  fit  very  well.  I  have  tried 
other  flutes  and  have  no  trouble  in  playing 
to  low  C.  What  do  you  suppose  can  be 
wrong  with  my  flute? — E.  L.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Anawer:  No  doubt  there  is  a  leak  in 
your  flute.  If  not  in  the  pads,  or  the 
middle  or  lower  Joint  through  a  crack 
(if  a  wood  flute)  or  a  leaky  tone  hole, 
the  trouble  must  be  in  the  head-joint  or 
where  the  flute  sections  are  joined  to¬ 
gether.  To  test  the  head-joint,  cover  the 
embouchure  with  your  Anger,  insert  the 
upper  end  into  a  bowl  of  water,  covering 
embouchure  plate.  Now  blow  into  the 
lower  end.  If  there  is  a  leak,  the  air 
will  escape  making  a  display  of  bubbles. 

Queation:  Whenever  I  see  a  rapid  pas¬ 
sage  approaching  that  takes  me  above 
high  D,  I  get  paralysed  with  fear.  What 
can  I  do  to  avoid  this? — N.  R.,  Loa  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Anawer:  To  play  rapid  passages  well. 


WHAT  CHAMPIONS 
SAY  OF 

MOEHNIG  BROS. 

OBOES 


"I  h<3ve  use<d  the  Moennig 
Oboe  for  over  two  years. 
Since  then  I  have  won  first 
place  in  the  Chicago  Solo 
Contest  and  First  Division  in 
the  Nationial  Regional  (3t  Elk¬ 
hart,  Indicma,  1938. 

"I  am  a  member  of  the  Oak 
Pork  Symphony  Orchestra 
cmd  in  all  these  contests  and 
concerts  I  h(3ve  found  that  the 
instrument  has  a  beautiful 
tone  and  the  inton(3tion  is 
perfect." 

(Signed)  Scott  McColl. 


fTrite  for  lUuatrated  Booklet. 


Sole  V.  S.  A.  Diatributora. 


2845  Prospect  Ave.,  Clevekmd,  O. 


Fabrusry,  1939 
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THE  PEER  OF  PRE¬ 
BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Universally  accepted  and  acknowledged  the  peer  of  Pre-Band 
instruments;  more  generally  used  in  the  grade-school  rooms  of 
the  nation  than  any  other  single  instrument,  the  Saxette  and  the 
Saxette  Method  are  doing  most  to  "Make  America  Musical." 

BE  SURE  TO  START  YOUR  CLASSES  WITH 

THE  ORIGINAL  SAXETTE 

Endorsed  by  Music  Leaders  Everywhere 

Y«ar*  in  perfecting,  with  the  grade  schools  of  Delaware,  Ohio,  as  a  practical 
aiparimantal  laboratory,  the  Saiatta,  and  method  are  musically  correct  in 
every  detail,  assure  rapid  prograu,  eliminate  misfits,  and  already  have  bean 
the  Parting  basis  of  many  of  the  finest  bands  and  instrumental  sdoists  in  our 
schools. 

Easy  to  Play 

The  new  Saiatta  is  so  easy  to  play,  and  the 
Saiatta  method  so  simple,  elementary,  and  pro¬ 
gressiva,  that  Saiatta  classes 
can  be  taught  and  quickly  de¬ 
veloped,  by  any  teacher,  in 
any  grade  above  third. 


FREE  Tryout 


Send  for 
Trial  Sample 


To  prove  this  we  will  gladly  send  a  new  instrument  and  instruction  book, 
'The  Saiatta  Method,"  to  any  music  supervisor,  for  15  days'  free  tryout. 
This  is  the  only  way  you  can  really  see  the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  and 
the  fundamental  cerfainty  of  this  method.  Endorsed  by  such  leaders  as 
Glen  J.  Ford,  Joliet,  III.;  H.  A.  VanderCook,  Chicago;  A.  S.  Miescer, 
Pittsburgh;  Leon  V.  Metcalf,  noted  composer;  and  countiess  others.  Priced 
in  easy  reach  of  every  child.  Special  quantity  discounts  to  schools. 

Music  teachers,  directors,  supervisors,  write  at  once 
for  full  information  and  a  copy  of  our  fascinating,  illus¬ 
trated  book,  'The  Game  of  Music  Building."  Send  today. 

This  places  you  under  no  obligation. 

i^axettc  ^  ^  ^  Delaware,  Ohio 


WARMELIN  WOODWIND  SCHOOL 

Clcoinet  #  Flute  #  Oboe  #  Bassoon  #  Saxophone 

Under  the  direction  oi  one  of  the  outstanding  woodwiixl  authorities,  Clarence 
Wormelin.  Assisted  by  Roy  Knauss,  Flute;  Gilbert  Boerema,  Oboe;  Doll  Helds. 
Bassoon;  VoUy  Deiaut,  Swing.  Developing  begiimers  and  odvonced  students  to 
finished  musicianship.  Write  today  for  full  details. 

Suite  SIX.  Pmball  Building  Chicago.  DUnois 


PROTECTS  MUSIC 
AGAINST  DAMAGE 

Ideal  for  popular 
band  hits  —  Instant 
flllng — no  pasting.  20 
rainproof  windows. 
Singls  copies  OOc 
postpaid.  Quantity 
discount. 


GIHAnO  COLLEBE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  IN¬ 
STRUMENTAL  MUSIC  —  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

"We  think  to  well  oT  the  Vlio  Band  Polio  that 
we  are  (ettlns  e  eet  throush  our  regular  dealer. 
It  fills  •  lang-feU  want  In  Dilitarjr  band!  and  urea 
no  end  of  worn  and  labor  to  bandmaatere  who  spend 
menr  boure  making  up  band  march  books." 

(Signed)  OEORaE  E.  FREY 


CARL  FISCHER,  INC,  OF  BOSTON,  252  Tremoot  SL,  Boston,  Moss. 


requires  much  slow,  careful  practice.  This 
is  especially  true  when  such  passages  are 
written  high  above  the  stall.  Emil  Medi- 
cus  (former  publisher  of  The  Flutist) 
once  said  "The  solution  of  any  tech¬ 
nical  passage  or  tonal  nuance  lies  in 
careful  dissection".  It  was  years  ago 
I  read  that  but  it  Is  so  well  said  I  have 
never  forgotten  it.  By  that,  it  is  meant 
that  each  tiny  section  should  be  taken 
up  as  a  study.  Play  that  little  section 
slowly  and  carefully  until  it  no  longer 
presents  a  problem.  Then  increase  the 
speed  very  little  until  you  have  mas¬ 
tered  it  in  the  tempo  that  It  should  be 
played.  Then  take  up  the  next  section, 
the  next  one  and  the  next  one.  Event¬ 
ually  you  will  be  able  to  put  all  sections 
together  and  play  them  with  no  difficulty. 
These  things  are  not  accomplished  in  a 
day  or  a  year.  It  takes  many  hours  of 
honest  application  every  day  for  many 
years,  to  play  the  flute  well. 


Bonds  of  Europe 

tCoiitinued  from  page  11) 

violin  parts  not  available  on  the  B|; 
clarinet;  12  solo  and  1st  B^’s  play 
the  first  violin  parts;  10  2nd  and  3rd 
B{)’s  play  the  second  violin  parts;  5 
alto  clarinets  take  the  viola  pas¬ 
sages;  4  bass  clarinets  carry  the 
cello  part;  4  contra-bfiss  clarinets 
and  4  string  basses  comprise  the 
bass  section  (2  tubas  are  used  spar¬ 
ingly).  Incidentally,  this  band  uses 
the  new-form  metal  ba8s-and<ontra- 
baas  clarinets,  developed  by  a  Pari¬ 
sian  Instrument  firm,  which  have  a 
greater  range  and  a  more  powerful 
tone  than  the  ordinary  instruments. 
The  rest  of  the  instrumentation  is 
regular  including  saxophones  (no 
soprano  or  bass).  Naturally  the  lit¬ 
erature  for  such  a  combination  is  Uni¬ 
ted;  in  fact,  it  is  restricted  to  tran¬ 
scriptions  of  symphonic  orchestra 
works  made  by  Captain  De  Ceuninck. 
Despite  the  belief  of  many  critics  that 
the  band  should  not  try  to  imitate 
the  orchestra,  this  experiment  in 
Brussels  is  attracting  wide  attention 
and  large  audiences. 


Msrk  Was  Moving 

One  day  Mark  Twain  arrived  In  a 
Canadian  hotel,  and  glancing  over  the 

register,  took  note  of  the  signature  of 

the  last  arrival; 

"Baron - and  valet.” 

Twain  signed,  and  when  the  clerk 

looked  at  the  register,  this  met  his  eye: 

"Mark  Twain  and  Valise." 


Parmer:  See  here,  young  feller,  what 
are  you  doing  up  in  that  tree? 

Student :  Er,  one  of  your  apples  fell 
down  and  I’m  trying  to  put  it  back. 


She:  Oh,  John,  I  made  the  loveliest 
chicken  pie  today,  and  the  cat  went  and 
ate  it  Boo  hoo! 

He:  Never  mind,  darling.  I'll  get  you 
a  new  cat. 


Ist  Soph :  Does  your  math  teacher 
grade  close? 


Read  the  Wont  Ads,  Pages  48-50 


Que«(ion;  I  am  preparing  my  band  for 
the  next  state  contest,  and  since  this  will 
be  my  first  competition  after  leaving 
Normal  I  am  quite  anxious  to  make  a 
showing.  I  have  all  the  text  books  and 
previous  records  to  follow  in  my  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  contest,  but  if  possible  I 
should  like  to  find  some  new  ideas. 

The  SCHOOL.  MUSICIAN  is  the  “Doc¬ 
tor"  in  our  gang,  so  we  thought  we'd 


Mr.  Raymond 

shoot  some  questions  at  you.  The  boys 
said  that  most  likely  you'd  been  shot  at 
before  and  would  know  how  to  duck  if 
we  came  too  close. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Raymond,  can  you  help 
us  out  on  this  question? 

If  you  were  Judging  our  band  and  our 
soloists  in  a  competition.  Just  what  would 
you  look  for,  and  what  would  sway  you 
the  most? — “Josh”  J.  D.,  Illinois. 

Answer:  This  Is  really  a  combination 
of  five  letters.  It  seems  that  the  “gang” 
referred  to  got  together  in  their  barrage 
and  laid  down  enough  questions  to  supply 
this  column  with  material  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year. 

1  want  you  to  know.  Josh,  that  I  appre¬ 
ciate  these  letters  and  the  photo  of  your 
“gang"  that  you  sent  along.  It  got  here 
the  day  before  Christmas  and  added  ma¬ 
terially  to  the  spirit  of  things.  I  am  sure, 
too,  that  Bob  Shepherd  will  appreciate 
your  reference  to  the  “Doctor.” 

You've  put  me  in  a  ticklish  spot  though, 
fella,  because  I'm  not  engaged  actively 
now  in  your  high  school  field,  and  my 
observations  are  going  to  be  similar  to 
those  of  a  general  who  is  so  far  behind 
the  line  of  battle  that  he  can  afford  to 
yell  “CHARGE". 

Well,  let's  take  the  leader  of  your  band 
first:  If  I  were  Judging,  I'd  want  to  know 
how  long  you  had  had  the  band ;  I'd 
want  to  know  the  amount  of  material 
you'd  had  to  choose  from ;  the  type  of 
support  encountered  in  your  community. 
Incidentally,  anybody  can  wave  a  stick 
over  a  group  of  musicians  who  know 


what  it's  ail  about,  but  it  requires  a  real 
leader  to  take  nothing  and  make  some¬ 
thing. 

I'd  watch  how  you  came  on  before  your 
band.  If  you  were  scared  stiff  you'd  cer¬ 
tainly  convey  this  feeling  to  your  band, 
and  it  wouldn't  be  their  fault  if  they 
messed  things  up  generally.  I'd  notice 
how  well  you  had  attempted  to  tune  up, 
but  I'd  be  most  tolerant  of  slight  varia¬ 
tions,  because  pitch  control  is  something 
that  is  acquired  through  experience ;  and 
high  school  kids  haven't  had  this  experi¬ 
ence.  I'd  notice  how  you  conveyed  (or 
failed  to  convey)  expressive  gestures  to 
make  music  from  your  paper  score.  I'd 
notice  if  you  had  control  of  your  band ; 
did  they  follow  your  beats  accurately,  or 
did  they  Just  put  their  heads  down  and 
go?  Did  you  permit  them  to  drag  notes 
across  the  bar  lines,  or  did  you  have 
precision  in  valuation?  Did  you  phrase 
properly?  Did  you  understand  and  inter¬ 
pret  the  composer's  picture,  or  did  you 
Just  beat  time? 

Personality,  too,  would  be  a  most  Im¬ 
portant  factor  for  or  against  the  leader ; 
and  if  you  had  tried  to  be  the  whole 
cheese,  fella,  I'd  be  sore  good  and  plenty, 
but  if  you  realized  that  you  were  Just 
the  guy  calling  the  signals  while  your 
gang  carried  the  ball,  I'd  applaud  until 
my  hands  ached. 

This  isn't  personal.  Josh ;  you  said  not 
to  pull  punches,  and  I'm  not. 

Now  about  your  soloists:  Understand¬ 
ing,  I  believe,  is  the  most  vital  factor  in 
a  soloist's  performance.  Did  your  people 
“get  inside"  the  number  and  live  the  num¬ 
ber  while  playing  it?  or  was  their  effort 
Just  a  bag  of  notes  that  “went  in  here 
and  came  out  there”?  Did  they  choose  a 
number  well  within  their  capabilities,  or 
did  they  try  to  shoot  at  the  moon  with 
*  a  pop  gun?  How  about  tone?  But,  of 
course,  that  comes  under  “feeling"  and 
I've  said  that. 

Incidentally,  I  had  a  letter  from  a 
young  fellow  who  was  disqualified  by  a 
Judge  because  he  played  a  triple  tongpie 
solo  on  the  trombone.  And  since  I'll 
never  see  the  Judge  who  did  that  I'm 
going  to  say  Just  what  I  felt  about  the 
matter  at  the  time — I  thought  that  that 
Judge  should  have  been  shot !  If  a  num¬ 
ber  is  placed  on  the  list  of  eligibles  for 
soloists  I  don't  think  that  a  judge  has  the 
right  to  take  such  a  narrow  and  arbi¬ 
trary  attitude  about  the  matter ;  and  cer¬ 
tainly  it  wasn't  the  kid's  fault  for  trying. 

If  you  want  a  triple  tongue  solo  for 
the  trombone  get  “The  Pearls"  by  Kling. 
This  is  a  cornet  duet,  but  perfectly  suit¬ 
able  for  a  trombone  (playing  first  cornet 
part)  and  a  cornet.  I  have  used  this 
number  many  times  and  it  has  always 
been  effective.  I  have  heard  young  Rob¬ 
ert  Isele  of  the  U.  S.  Marine  Band  make 
a  beautiful  Job  of  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
trombone  is  not  so  formed  that  it  can 
digest  triplets  in  intervals,  but  anything 
in  the  line  of  consecutive  scale  steps  can 
be  well  done. 

Well,  gang,  perhaps  I've  said  too  much, 
but  if  there's  a  word  here  and  there  that 
will  aid  you  or  any  young  leader.  I'll 
Just  say  to  those  who  would  take  issue — 
“If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.” 


February,  1939 
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VIBRATOR  REED 

(B«c.  u.  a  Pit.  Off.) 

EDUCATIONAL  TACT! 


At  tktt  ttMi  If  VIBRATOR  REED  MANUFACTURIRS.  Dm  mIwM  Mrt  pirtt  •!  i 
■Itnmilnlly  tmA.  rawiM,  tm4  Rnlly  tMM-iriMiA. 

IT  TAKES  AS  MUCH  SKILL  TO  SHAVE  A  I 
AS  TO  SELECT  THE  VKMPEK  CANEt  .  . 


No  Amount  of  tkilHul  craftimAntkip 
can  maka  a  good  road  out  of  poor 
cana.  By  tha  tama  raatoning,  good 
cano  can  not  ba  mada  into  a  good 
road  with  poor  workmanship. 

That's  why  VIBRATOR  REEOS  ara  so 
supartor  and  so  popular  bacausa  thay 
hava  avarything  that  it  takas  to  maka 
tham  distinctivaly  suparb  in  quality, 
construction,  and  tonal  clarity  .  .  .1 


HAYNES 

FLUTES  and  PICCOLOS 

Sterling  Silver!  Sterling  Value! 

In  a  word:  PERFECTION 
Silver — Gold — Platinum 
French  model  or  covered  hole. 
Catalog  sent  on  request. 


Master  son 

CraftsmMi  ^ 

since  1888  ^ 

WM.  S.  HAYNES 
Fonnder 

WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 
Eat.  ISBR 


WM.  S.  HAYNES  CO. 


John  F.  Megee 
Clarinet 

Rushvilla,  Indiana 

Rrst  Division,  Region  3,  1 935, ''S?, -'38 


*  Whan  ha  was  but  a  fourth-gradar, 
John  F.  h4agaa  of  Rushvilla,  Indiana, 
bagan  studying  tha  B  flat  clarinat, 
and  mada  such  astonishing  prograss 
that  tha  vary  nast  yaar,  ha  bacama 
a  mambar  of  tha  sanior  high  school 
band.  Sinca  that  tima  ha  has  won 
a  numbar  of  Rrst  Divisions  in  Ragion 
3,  and  has  24  madals  to  his  cradit. 
Ha  is  a  mambar  of  tha  high  school 
orchastra,  and  is  chiaf  musician  in 
tha  band,  undar  tha  diraction  of 
Donald  E.  Myars.  His  prasant  clari¬ 
nat  taachar  is  Emast  H.  Michalis  of 
Indianapolis. 

In  tha  contast  last  yaar,  John  chosa 
Maistar's  "Erwinn  Fantasia"  as  his 
salaction,  and  not  only  was  ho 
awardad  Rrst  Division,  but  tha  judgas 
wara  aitramaly  complimantary  and 
ancouraging.  Ha  won  First  in  Dis¬ 
trict,  Stata  and  National  solo  contasts 
last  yaar,  and  also  First  in  District, 
State  and  National  woodwind  trio 
contasts  in  1931. 

His  first  tima  for  winning  Rrst  divi¬ 
sion  was  in  1935,  whan  ha  played  in 
a  stata  clarinat  quartet;  tfiis  same 
group  won  Second  division  tha  follow¬ 
ing  yaar.  Last  summer,  ha  played 
solo  clarinat  in  tha  VandarCook 
music  camp  in  Michigan,  and  ha  has 
played  solo  chair  in  tha  Rushvilla 
band  for  two  years. 

John  is  a  Junior  this  year,  and  whan 
ha  finishes  high  school  in  1940,  ha 
expects  to  enter  tha  music  school  of 
tha  University  of  Illinois  at  Cham- 
paign. 
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Warmelin  School  of  Woodwinds 

Coaductod  by  Qorwncs  Wcomiltn,  Ckirin«l 

Roy  Kmiim,  R«iH:  6nb«rt  locrama,  Obea;  D«B  Raids,  Bastooa:  VoHy  Dafaiit,  Swia^. 


New  addreta  of  the  WarmeUn  School  of  Woodwinds,  Suite  9Jt  Kimball  Bldg.,  Chicago 


Question:  How  do  you  Judge  the  scrape 
of  a  reed  for  the  thickness  from  tip  to 
back  of  the  lay? — F.  S.,  Nashville,  Tetin. 

Answer:  To  Judge  the  scrape  of  a  reed, 
hold  it  by  the  tube  vertically,  with  the 
cane  downward  at  arms  length  between 
the  eye  and  a  good  light  (daylight  pre¬ 
ferred)  and  observe  the  shading.  It 
should  appear  clear  near  the  tip  and  grad¬ 
ually  shade  back  darker  to  the  bark.  Each 
side  should  show  clear  light  further  back 
than  the  middle ;  the  meeting  of  bark  and 
scrape  should  show  a  horse  shoe  scrape 
slightly  approximating  to  an  angle  or  a 
V  In  the  center. 

Question ;  In  our  clarinet  section  there 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  fingering 
of  B  fiat  on  the  first  line  and  B  fiat  above 
the  staff  In  the  chromatic  scale.  Most  of 
us  use  the  side  key  but  we  were  told  that 
this  is  wrong.  Also  what  is  the  correct 
fingering  of  low  B  natural  and  F  sharp  on 
the  fifth  line  of  the  staff  in  the  chro¬ 
matic  scale? — F.  K.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Answer:  The  correct  fingering  for  E 
fiat  and  B  fiat  in  the  chromatic  scale  is 
the  top  key.  It  may  take  a  while  to  get 
used  to  this  fingering  but  once  you  do 
get  used  to  it  you  will  find  it  much  easier 
than  the  fingering  you  mention.  The 
forked  fingering  is  the  correct  fingering 
for  the  B  natural  ahd  F  sharp. 

Question :  I  am  a  professional  musi¬ 
cian.  The  clarinet  I  have  had  for  two 
years  produces  a  dull,  dark  tone.  Lately 
I  have  tried  other  mouthpieces  and  get 
better  results.  I  was  told  a  refacing  and 
a  possible  reboring  of  my  mouthpiece 
would  bring  the  desired  results.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  give  me  some 
information  regarding  this  and  where  I 
could  have  it  done. — C.  D.,  Denver,  Cola. 

Answer:  Refacing  and  reborlng  your 
mouthpiece  bring  better  results,  provided 
that  it  needs  it.  It  might  be  a  good  idea 
to  get  a  new  mouthpiece.  A  good  mouth¬ 
piece  man,  after  looking  at  your  mouth¬ 
piece,  could  give  valuable  advice.  I  am 
sending  you  by  mail  the  name  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  mouthpiece  man  who  I  think 
could  help  you. 

Question:  Where  can  I  procure  The 
Fantasia  by  Gaubert? — B.  F.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Answer:  The  above  solo  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  either  Lyon  &  Healy  or  Carl 
K’lscher  in  (Chicago. 

Question;  Am  I  making  progress  when 
I  am  in  the  second  book  of  T.4izarus  and 
the  first  book  of  Rose  studies?  This  is 
the  beginning  of  my  second  year  of  play¬ 
ing. — F.  W.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Answer:  For  tha  length  of  time  you 
have  been  playing,  I  would  say  that  you 
are  making  very  satisfactory  progress. 

Question:  Will  playing  the  saxophone 
injure  my  clarinet  embouchure? — D.  S., 
f'hicago.  III. 

Answer:  Playing  saxophone  will  not 
hurt  your  clarinet  embouchure  if  you  go 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  Practice  your 
saxophone  for  only  ten  minutes  a  day 
for  the  first  six  weeks.  Then  each  week 
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you  can  increase  your  time  five  minutes. 
In  this  way  you  will  gradually  accustom 
your  embouchure  to  the  change. 

Question:  Can  I  learn  to  play  flute 
without  practicing  scales?  It  seems  a 
waste  of  time  to  practice  scales  and  it  is 
.ilso  tiresome. — C.  M.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Answer:  It  may  be  iiossible  to  learn 
to  play  without  practicing  scales,  but  I 
flrmly  believe  that  you  will  progress  much 
faster  if  you  practice  scales,  arpeggios, 
and  some  good  progressive  studies.  Prac¬ 
ticing  scales,  intervals,  and  chords  Is  not 
necessarily  tiresome.  You  can  make  it 
quite  interesting  by  varying  the  grouping 
and  by  using  different  articulations. 

Question:  I  play  piano  and  saxophone. 
Would  it  be  difficult  for  me  to  learn  to 
play  flute?  What  model  Instrument  should 
I  get? — C.  S.,  Clarinda,  Iowa. 

Answer:  It  should  be  relatively  easy 
fur  you  to  learn  to  play  flute.  You  already 
possess  some  musical  knowledge  and  the 
Angering  on  a  flute  is  similar  to  the  finger¬ 
ing  on  a  saxophone.  Any  standard  model 
Boehm  system  flute  with  closed  O  sharp 
key  would  be  satisfactory.  The  reason 
for  recommending  the  closed  O  sharp  key 
is  that  you  have  a  closed  G  shari>  key  on 
the  saxophone. 

Question:  In  playing  from  G  to  A 

above  the  staff,  and  higher,  is  it  permis- 
.sable  to  keep  the  first  octave  key  pressed 
down  by  tha  thumb,  while  pressing  the 
second  octave  key  with  the  left  fore¬ 
finger? — A.  8.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Answer:  In  playing  notes  above  G, 
I  would  not  advise  holding  both  octave 
keys  open.  Only  on  notes  A,  B,  and  C  is 
the  second  octave  key  used.  Then  on  D 
you  use  the  half  hole  as  an  octave*  key 
and  on  E  and  notes  above  the  first  octave 
key  is  used  again.  This  may  seem  a  bit 
awkward  at  first  but  with  practice  it  be¬ 
comes  quite  natural. 

Question:  Please  describe  the  position 
of  the  lips  in  playing  the  oboe. 

Answer:  Roll  the  Ups  well  over  the 
teeth  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  Jaws 
bring  the  front  teeth  together  in  a  biting 
position,  both  upper  and  lower  lips  are 
pressed  together  between  the  teeth.  The 
lips  thus  form  as  it  were  compressible  top 
and  bottom  cushions  supported  by  the 
the  rigidity  of  the  teeth.  In  the  center 
of  the  mouth  the  reed  is  placed,  so  far 
in  as  to  allow  the  portion  inside  the 
mouth  to  vibrate  freely.  The  constriction 
of  the  muscles  at  the  sides  of  the  mouth 
should  be  the  predominant  facial  feeling. 

Question;  Does  oboe  playing  involve 
any  special  information  in  regard  to 
breath  control? 

Anstoer;  Breath  control  is  of  vital 
importance  to  an  oboist.  The  muscles  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest  and  of  those  con¬ 
trolling  the  movements  of  the  diaphram 
should  be  strengthened  by  training  and 
exercise,  so  that  the  air  can  be  emitted 
slowing  and  evenly  at  the  will  of  the 
performer.  In  time  and  with  patience 
you  will  learn  Just  how  much  air  will 
be  required,  to  produce  different  length 
phrases  in  the  music  and  you  will  be 
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By  Pedler’s  national  repu¬ 
tation  for  fine  clarinet  making 
may  Pedler  flutes  and  piccoios 
also  be  Judged,  A  hundred 
years  of  experience  and  Im¬ 
provement  have  gone  Into 
their  making.  They’re  Custom- 
built.  and  they’re  the  finest 
example  of  artistic  workman- 
sliip  the  world  has  to  offer. 


There  are  two  models  of  the 
Pedler  Flute,  the  Artist  and 
the  Premier.  In  tone,  action, 
and  constniction  either  is 
supremely  suited  to  the  most 
exacting  use.  The  Premier 
was  d^gned  with  the  needs 
of  the  school  musician  defi¬ 
nitely  in  mind.  It  is  an  in¬ 
strument  any  flutist  would  be 
proud  to  own. 


The  Pedler  Custombuilt  Pic¬ 
colo  is  fully  flute-like  in 
beauty  of  tone,  accuracy,  and 
playing  precision,  though  hold¬ 
ing  to  the  traditional  voice 
qi^ity.  We  believe  it  the  finest 
piccolo  that  may  be  had,  an 
opinion  warranted  by  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  international  use. 


I 


See  these  instrumentd  at  your  local  music  store,  or  write 
direct  for  fully  descriptive  folder.  Let  Pedler  improve 
your  musicianship  before  the  contests.  Write  today  sure. 


THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 


CuMtombuUt  Woodwinds 

Dept.  202  Elkhart,  Ind, 


Think  of  bein^  able  to  put  a  darinet  together 
without  touching  a  kejr-^  00^  at  asstmfling  a 
f$intid  j^himg  no.  You  can  do  it  if  you  own  one 
of  the  new  Conn  wood  darinets  with  the  unique 
bri^e  key  proteaor,  shown  below.  UpMt  part 
of  bridge  key  rides  on  lamp-like  bridge  ^o- 
tector  so  that  bridge  keys  cannot  be  in¬ 

jured  in  putting  darinet  togedier  or  tak¬ 
ing  it  ap^.  But  that's  just  one  of  many 
exclusive  features  which  make  die  new 
Conn  clarinets  supreme. 

Acknowledaed  to  have  the  most  oculy  perfect 
clarinet  acale  ever  lieveloped.  Made  of  cnoicetc 
GteoadilU  wood,  aeasooed  and  oucd  for  yeart.  Ad- 

iuatable  pivot  aciewa,  positive  post  lock  and  other 

patenred  feanues  assure  finest  performance  and  arest- 
est  durability.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  leading 
artists  as  the  finest  to  he 
had  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

WRITE  FOR 
FREE  CATALOG 

Ask  your  Conn  AsgIst  to  show 

yoa  thss«  smaslnf  dorinots. 

^  writs  for  froo  eotoloc. 

C.«.  COMM.  LM. 
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Flute  “Harmonics"  {continued  from  page  19) 

If  may  coma  as  quite  a  surprise  to  many  to  know  that  any  of  the  standard  buqle  calls  may 
be  played  on  the  flute  as  a  closed  tube,  very  much  in  the  menner  es  the  buqle. 

First,  pley  the  following  "Reveille"  with  the  regular  fingering.  Then  imitate  by  playing  it 
with  the  fingering  of  low  C,  making  the  ver'ious  notes  with  the  embouchure  oidy. 

This  is  not  merely  e  stunt  but  is  fine  prectice  for  gaining  fleiibility  of  the  embouchure  or 
lips.  In  order  to  do  it  in  a  fine  clean  cut  manner,  one  must  leem  to  relay  the  lips.  If  the 
lips  are  held  too  stiff,  it  will  be  readily  discovered  in  such  a  study. 


Woe  Is  Me  (Cotitiiiued  from  prge  19) 


a  French  Horn  player  and  a  very  good 
one  at  that.  I  Just  received  a  letter  from 
one  who  saw  the  photo  together  with  the 
write  up  (January,  page  25)  informing 
me  that  the  picture  showed  a  French  horn 
and  the  write-up  was  for  Mellophone. 

I  would  appreciate  a  correction  to  this. 
I  would  suggest  you  place  the  picture 
again  in  the  “School  Musician”  with  the 
instrument  mentioned  as  “First  Horn” 
and  not  First  Mellophone. 

I  would  be  looking  for  this  correction. 

Norman  B.  Elliott. 
Music  Instructor, 

Westfield  Public  Schools. 


We  are  cultivating  a  taste  for  humble 
pie,  Mr.  Elliott.  Our  humble  apologies, 
and  also  to  you.  Miss  Vrooman.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Elliott,  we  are  making  you  a 
present  of  a  year's  subscription  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  beginning  with  this 
issue. — Eld. 


He :  “How  do  you  like  hamburger 
ballsr’ 

She :  “Don’t  know ;  never  attended 
one !” 


able  to  regulate*  your  breathing  by  the 
length  of  the  passage  to  be  executed. 

Question:  What  should  1  do  to  protect 
the  finish  on  my  Instrument? — L.  V., 
Spokane,  Wash. 

Answer:  You  can  keep  the  dust  from 
under  the  keys  with  a  small  brush ;  the 
finish  should  be  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth 
or  chamola  A  coat  of  Simonise  will  also 
help  to  preserve  the  finish. 

Question:  How  wide  should  the  open¬ 
ing  be  between  the  blades  of  the  reed? — 
B.  K.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 

Answer:  It  all  depends  on  the  reed,  a 
soft  reed  requires  more  opening  than  a 
stifFer  reed.  The  shape  of  the  reed  also 
governs  the  opening.  It's  best  to  adjust 
the  opening  to  suit  your  own  embou¬ 
chure. 


“Gentlemen.  I  Object!" 

{Continued  from  page  22) 

able  for  the  wind-band,  and  have  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  band’s  history 
and  background.  It  was  for  precisely 
that  reason  that  I  undertook  writing 
a  volume,  recently  published,  entitled 
“The  Band's  Music."  That  book 
lists,  as  comprehensively  as  possible, 
all  of  the  music  written  for  band  by 
internationally  known  composers,  and 
contains  much  material  on  the  standard 
literature  which  has  been  transcribed 
for  bands.  Even  a  hasty  glance  at 
such  a  book  would  make  clear  that  the 
band  has  a  literature,  which,  if  not  as 
vast  as  that  of  the  orchestra,  is  at 
least  resiiectable. 

Speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  band 
movement  lu  America,  the  writer  de¬ 
clares  that  "already  many  transcrip¬ 
tions  of  the  finest  orchestral  literature 
have  been  arranged  for  symphonic 
bands”.  Such  transcriptions  are  not 
exactly  new.  Wieprecht,  in  about 
1838,  transcribed  six  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phonies  and  two  of  Mocart  for  hand; 
Charles  Godfrey  (1790-1863)  did 
equally  imposing  work.  Contrary  to 
our  author’s  claim,  it  is  not  the  lack 
of  music  for  the  band,  but  rather  the 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  cer¬ 
tain  bandmasters  which  is  to  blame 
for  the  apparent  limitations  of  the 
band’s  music. 

It  may  be  significant  to  point  out,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  believe  with 
our  author  that  the  band  has  so  little 
in  its  repertory,  that  the  Goldman 
Band  will  play  two  hundred  and  ten 
concerts  at  the  Golden  Gate  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  San  Francisco  this  Spring. 
icithout  repeating  a  single  program. 
Moreover,  in  the  first  fourteen  con¬ 
certs,  not  a  single  number  will  be 
played  twice.  ’The  music  played  will 
not  consist  exclusively  of  transcrip¬ 
tions  from  orchestra  literature.  Orig¬ 
inal  band  music,  of  which  there  is  a 
constantly  growing  store,  and  which 
represents  the  work  of  many  reaily 
great  composers,  will  account  for  no 
small  part  of  the  music  to  be  played. 
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Drum  Beats 

Conducted  by  John  P.  Noonan 
Addrcu  quMfiont  to  Tlio  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  N.  Mick.  Avo.,  Ckicoqo 


Ow««(fon;  Your  mention  of  proper  else 
cymbals  In  your  last  column  interested 
me.  Now  what  would  be  the  ideal  and 
complete  cymbal  set-up  as  to  sises  and 
weights  for  a  62  piece  band  and  40  piece 
orchestra?  What  type  of  holders  are 
best  and  can  you  tell  me  anything  about 
actually  striking  cymbals  in  pair  use? — 

H.  Miller,  Ban  Francieco,  Calif. 

Anatoer:  I  would  use  IS'  Medium  Turk¬ 
ish  for  the  band  and  14'  Medium  Thin  for 
the  orchestra  and  would  have  a  pair  of 
16'  Medium  Cymbals  for  use  in  both  or¬ 
ganisations  for  big  "fortes”.  In  each 
instance  the  cymbals  are  played  by  a 
separate  player.  There  is  quite  a  lot  of  in¬ 
terest  along  these  lines  so  let’s  look  into 
this  cymbal  situation  a  little  bit. 

First,  don't  waste  your  money  on  cheap 
cymbals — buy  the  finest  Turkish  Cym¬ 
bals  to  be  had,  of  a  weight  and  sise  to 
answer  your  requirements.  Now  as  to 
matching  cymbals,  many  people  think  both 
cymbals  of  a  pair  should  have  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  pitch — but  instead,  the 
cymbals  should  be  pitched  apart  about 
an  interval  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  so  that 
in  striking  them  together  one  brings  out 
a  multiplicity  of  overtones  resulting  in 
a  brilliance  and  “sing”  that  can’t  be  had 
where  they  are  pitched  ciosely  together. 
Then,  too,  it  is  a  bit  difllcult  to  find  two 
Turkish  Cymbals  exactly  the  same  sise 
due  to  their  being  hand-made  and  again, 
it’s  not  too  important  that  they  be  exactly 
the  same  sise — one  a  trifie  smaller  than 
the  other  minimises  the  danger  of  an 
“air-lock”  or  vacuum  being  created  as 
the  cymbals  are  struck.  When  this  “air¬ 
lock”  occurs,  instead  of  a  crash,  one  gets 
a  very  soggy  “poor*  tone.  Mount  the 
cymbals  with  straps  and  pads  and  then 
have  your  players  practice  on  them. 

Now  I  grant  you  that  practicing  with 
a  pair  of  cymbals  only  is  a  bit  dull,  l)Ut 
it’s  one  of  those  things  that  must  be 
done  and  there  is  no  question  that  good 
cymbals  properly  played  add  a  greater 
tonal  balance  to  the  band  or  orchestra. 
Cymbal  tone  when  used  with  the  bass 
drum  in  ensembles  “carries”  remarkably 
well,  and  dynamic  force  should  be  care¬ 
fully  watched.  Generally  speaking,  cym¬ 
bals  should  be  struck  a  glancing  blow, 
but  for  very  soft  effects  the  left  cymbal 
can  be  held  stationery  and  the  striking 
done  with  the  right  one — this  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  down  to  a  “pp”  degree  and  is 
very  effective. 

Then  too,  every  concert  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  should  have  a  14'  or  16'  cymbal 
on  a  stand  for  cymbal  rolls,  and  fast 
cut-off  effects.  Use  a  single  stroke  roll 
for  this  effect,  using  tympani  mallets,  and 
felt  and  rubber  mallets  of  varied  degrees 
of  hardness  for  the  desired  effect. 

Thus  cymbals  are  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts  of  the  percussion  section. 
They  are  (next  to  the  triangle)  the  high¬ 
est  pitched  and  most  brilliant  “voice”  of 
the  section  and  considerable  attention 
should  be  given  the  selection  of  the  cym¬ 
bals  and  the  person  who  plays  them. 
Watching  these  things  will  help  give  your 
band  and  orchestra  that  deft  touch  that 
is  so  desired. 

Question;  I  have  been  considering  either 
a  marimba  for  concert  band  or  a  vibra¬ 
phone.  Which  will  serve  best?  How  are 


parts  arranged  for  such  instruments?  Can 
1  get  good  results,  both  for  solo  and  en¬ 
semble? — R.  B.  Kalten,  Du  Boie,  Penna. 

Anaicer:  Both  are  good,  but  of  the  two 
my  choice  would  be  the  marimba.  The 
“vibes”  lend,  indeed,  a  beautiful  tonal  color 
but  frankly,  vibes  lend  themselves  better 
to  the  salon  ensemble  and  the  lighter  or¬ 
chestral  groups  than  to  the  concert  band. 
The  big  problem  when  using  a  vibe  in  a 
concert  band  is  to  get  it  to  “cut  through” 
due  to  the  heaviness  of  the  band  and 
the  comparatively  light  tone  of  the 
vibe.  Unless  an  amplification  pick-up  is 
used,  the  vibe  doesn’t  come  through  so 
well  except  on  solo  chords.  The  marimba, 
on  the  other  hand,  cuts  through  better, 
and  can  be  used  more.  For  ensemble, 
arrange  your  marimba  parts  from  the 
chordal  foundation  using  “double  stops” 
and  writing  in  arpeggi  and  solo  parts 
where  indicated.  In  the  ensemble,  sus¬ 
tained  double  stops  are  effective — where 
the  arrangement  is  “thin”  it  can  be  filled 
in  with  broken  chord  runs  on  the  ma¬ 
rimba. 

The  marimba  can  be  used  as  a  solo 
instrument,  too.  A  lot  of  bands  who 
have  a  marimba  and  a  good  player  over¬ 
look  this  potential  feature.  A  marimba 
solo  has,  and  always  has  had,  great  audi¬ 
ence  appeal.  There  are  many  good  solos 
for  the  instrument  and  if  you  try  it  once 
on  a  program  we  will  wager  you’ll  leave 
it  in  from  then  on. 

Question :  This  year  I  intend  to  get  busy 
on  my  percussion  section.  Reed  and  brass 
sections  are  up  to  good  standarda  Can 
you  suggest  a  practical  plan  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  drum  section? — A.  L.  M.,  Spo¬ 
kane,  Wash. 

Answer:  Let’s  assume  that  the  section 
is  well-versed  and  has  a  reasonably  pro¬ 
ficient  technique.  Then  musicianship  de¬ 
velopment  is  the  next  step.  If  a  good 
professional  drummer  is  available  who  is 
qualified,  try  and  arrange  with  him  to 
take  the  entire  section  for  sectional  re¬ 
hearsals  and  instruction.  If  such  a  quali¬ 
fied  instructor  can  hear  your  band  sev¬ 
eral  times,  he  can  take  thei  drum  parts 
and  clean  them  up,  as  well  as  give  the 
section  a  good  general  workout.  Try  and 
arrange  several  one-hour  periods  a  week 
for  the  section.  Taking  the  section  will 
also  cut  down  his  fee  and  will  do  a  lot 
of  good. 

If  such  a  person  isn’t  available,  rehearse 
the  section  yourself.  Use  a  very  small 
“skeleton”  band  in  connection,  if  you 
really  want  to  see  what  happens.  Use  2 
trumpets,  3  clarinets,  2  horns,  baritone 
and  a  bass,  skipping  around  the  arrange¬ 
ment  to  the  drum  entrances.  Then  you 
can  see  what  occurs.  Make  the  section 
play  down  under  this  skeleton  group 
and  then  work  on  attack  and  proper 
rhythmic  combinations.  If  you  can  make 
the  section  sound  clean  with  this  small 
group,  it  will  sound  even  better  with  the 
full  band.  This  really  works — try  it  out. 


I  am  an  ardent  reader  of  The  SCH(X)L 
MUSICIAN.  It  has  helped  me  a  lot  in 
finding  new  twirls  and  stunts  to  use. — 
Alvin  L.  Mahan,  Drum  Major,  Arroyo 
Grande,  Calif. 


BANDSMEN 

^  UtU  (ottki 


THE  FINEST  PEDAL  TYMPANI 


at  a  New  Low  Price! 

Has  new  springless  automatic  tuning 
action — simple,  durable  mechanism- 
no  adjusting  of  springs  or  rachets— 
hand-hammered  copper  kettles  for 
finest  symphony  tone-  •  Endorsed  and 
used  by  EDWARD  M.  METZENGER 

Tympanift  with  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Write  for  this  folder  today. 

WM.  F.  LUDWIG  DRUM  CO. 

trso  Narta  Daai.a  Ava.  CMa^ 

Not  connected  with  Ludwig  df  Ludwig,  Inc, 


wHh  the  mOOREH 

Does  your  present 
mouthpiece  do  full  jus¬ 
tice  to  your  artistry? 
Is  it  scientifically  de¬ 
signed  to  develop  the 
vibrations  or  tone  waves 
— carefully  “engineered” 
to  deliver  the  last  full 
measure  of  trueness, 
brilliance  and  tone  ? 

If  you  are  in  doubt, 
then  all  we  ask  is  that 
you  try  the  Vandoren 
and  obMrve  for  yourself 
the  result.  Let  your  own 
performance  explain  why 
hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  exacting  sax  and  clar¬ 
inet  artists  play  better 
with  a  Vandoren.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
write 

TONK  BROS.  CO. 
mi.WitotAw.  CHICA60 


Send  Your  Renewal 
Nowl 


Fabrusry,  1939 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magatine. 
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Know  Your  Saxophone 

Conducted  by  Cecil  Leeeon 

Addrau  quattions  to  TKa  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  No.  Mich.  Ava.,  Chicago 


WHO'S  GOING  TO 
PAY  for  tho  hern 
that's  gene? 


Editor's  note:  During  the  v)inter  months  Mr,  Leeson  spends  most  of  his  time 
touring  with  his  accompanist  in  concert  and  recital.  In  the  course  of  the 
season,  he  plays  a  number  of  programs  in  high  schools  and  colleges.  While 
enroute,  Mr.  Leeson  is  able  to  offer  prices  well  soUhin  the  reach  of  schools. 
Music  directors  interested  In  on  appearance  by  Mr.  Leeson,  may  write  him  or 
his  manager,  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Femald,  129  West  Sith  Street,  New  York  City,  for 
folders  and  full  information. 


been  unable  to  And  a  good  saxophone  in¬ 
struction  book  which  gives  all  scales  and 
a  complete  chart  of  fingerings.  I  hope 
you  can  recommend  a  good  instruction 
book. 

I  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  answer  this  by  letter,  as  I’m  very 
anxious  to  master  the  saxophone  as  soon 
as  possible. — Harold  Crosier,  Mount  Ver¬ 
non,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Crosier:  I  believe  that  the 
method  which  would  best  suit  your  re¬ 
quirements  is  the  “Universal  Method  for 
Saxophone”  by  Paul  DeViile.  This  con¬ 
tains  the  scales  and  chart  of  fingerings 
that  you  ask  for.  The  publisher  Is  Carl 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  ON  THE  EXERCISE 
OK  THE  IMAGINATION 


(And  a  Little  Common  Sense) 


By  Cecil  Leeson 


Mont  people,  when  Judging  the  merits 
of  a  solo  performance,  appear  to  have 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  the 
artist,  the  composition  being  played,  and 
the  quality  of  the  playing  Itself.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the 
saxophone  and  if  a  poor  impression  has 
been  made,  the  reasoning  seems  to  be 
somewhat  like  this; 

"Mr.  So-and-so  must  occupy  the  same 
relative  position  on  his  instrument  that 
the  string  virtuosi  do  on  theirs,” — 

“And  the  composition  must  represent 
the  utmost  of  which  the  instrument  is 
capable.”  (This  is  doubly  true  If  the 
piece  consists  of  a  superabundance  of 
notes. ) 

“But  the  effect  does  not  compare  with 
that  of  a  Heifets  or  Rachmaninoff  con¬ 
cert.” 

"The  fault  must  lie  with  the  instrument 
in  that  it  is  limited.” 

And  there  the  subject  is  calmly  dis¬ 
missed. 

I  wonder  if  these  good  people  ever  con¬ 
sider  that  they  might  have  been  listening 
to  an  unimaginative  performance  of  un¬ 
worthy  music.  And  that  all  human  prod¬ 
ucts  are  limited  in  some  fashion. 

The  piano  cannot  sustain  a  tone  at  the 
volume  at  which  it  Is  articulated — this  is 
not  exactly  an  asset.  But  It  doesn't  stop 
the  piano  from  being  a  most  useful  and 
satisfying  musical  instrument,  for  an  in¬ 
strument  achieves  success  because  of  its 
possession,  not  lack,  of  positive  qualities. 

If  any  instrument  displays  a  poor  meas¬ 
ure  of  virtues,  it  may  be  because  it  has 
none  to  siieak  of— or  it  may  be  because 
nobody  has  used  the  imagination  and  ef¬ 
fort  necessary  to  uncover  them. 

Most  of  us  assume  that  the  variety  of 
bowings  possible  on  string  instruments 
has  been  known  and  practiced  as  long 
as  those  instruments  have  been  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Far  from  it! 

Such  bowings  have  been  developed  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  and  represent  the 
labors  of  more  than  one  individual. 

It  is  my  hope  that  more  saxophonists 
will  come  to  realise  what  potentialities 
exist  for  them  in  the  realms  of  articula¬ 
tion  and  tone  color  if  they  will  but  take 
advantage  of  the  knowledge  of  breath 
control,  tone  placement,  and  tongue  and 
embouchure  manipulation  which  we  al¬ 
ready  possess, — and  apply  that  knowledge 
with  a  little  imagination. 


All  the  instruments  in  your  school 
band  or  orchestra  —  whether  school- 
owned  or  owned  by  individuals  —  are 
constantly  threatened  by  loss  or 
damage.  It  costs  remarkably  little  to 
protect  a//  instruments  against  almost 
every  hazard.  One  low-rate  insurance 
policy  will  cover  everything. 

It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  find  out 
about  this  "All  Risk"  coverage  for 
instruments — wherever  they  may  be. 
There  is  no  obligation.  Just  fill  out 
and  mail  the  coupon. 


□  STKINO  INSTRCMKNTS 


□  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS 


□  AMPUFYING  EQUIPMENT 


Fischer,  Cooper  Square,  New  York.  Sorry, 
but  my  concert  schedule  is  so  heavy  at 
present  that  I  can  only  undertake  to  an¬ 
swer  letters  through  this  column. 


of  8«bool  or  Gmuo. 


Dear  Mr.  Leeson:  I  am  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  your  “Know  Tour  Saxophone” 
column  in  the  "School  Musician.”  I  am 
IS  years  old  and  play  B  Flat  Tenor  Sax 
in  our  H.  S.  band.  I  hold  first  chair  in 
Tenor  division  and  rate  “A”  in  band.  I 
also  play  in  a  dance  band  but  have  not, 
as  yet,  succeeded  in  making  my  saxo¬ 
phone  “cry,”  so  to  speak.  I  feel  that  you 
are  one  that  can  tell  me  how.  Hoping  I 
will  be  fortunate  in  hearing  from  you, 
I  remain  Duane  F.  Holton,  Malta,  Mon¬ 
tana. 

Dear  Mr.  Holton:  Evidently  you  have 
misunderstood  the  purpose  of  this  column, 
which  is  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  legi¬ 
timate  problems  encountered  in  the  study 
of  the  saxophone.  The  request  which  you 
make  is  outside  of  my  province. 


Ton  must  have  a  perfect  reed  In  order  to 
reach  perfection  in  yonr  work.  The 
"Welee"  reed  enables  you  to  get  the  flneet 
reeults  from  your  Instrument,  with  the 
least  effort. 

Bead  for  pricee  and  trial  offer. 
AUrKBD  A.  WALES  IIS  ladtena  Avo. 

Frerideoee.  B.  1. 


Renew  your 
Subscription 
NOWl 


Dear  Mr.  Leeson:  I  have  played  the 
clarinet  for  about  seven  years  and  now 
wish  to  learn  the  saxophone,  but  I  have 
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CONSOLE 


Amenco'i  smortttt  piono  foihi 


Prices  itort  at  ^24$  Writ*  for  catolog 


//m^-  iUuxiuU'f 

GUIBRANSENCO  816  N  Kediie  A  ve  ,  Chicago 


ONLY  i/te  Ibtd  REEDS 

Iflusuai 


H.  I./  (.  1,  t  ,. 

ui  /  .  iJii..-  Mo,..  S.K  miCHO  . 

J  SCHUJRRTZ  music  (0  ,  Inc 

10  lUest  13th  St  1Z31  neiu  Vorh  n  V 


A.  B.  A.  FORUM 


News  of  the  Amexicon  BfindincuUers  Association 

ly  KaH  L  Kin9.  Praiidwif 


This  month’s  column  will  be  the  “Swan 
Sons"  of  this  writer,  ending  a  brief  but 
happy  excursion  into  the  field  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.  Next  naonth's  issue  will  haye  to 
include,  of  course,  a  write-up  of  the  big 
convention  in  Fort  Dodge  which  must  be 
produced  by  a  mightier  pen  than  the  one 
wielded  by  this  writer. 

The  time  has  come  (as  the  Walrus 
said)  to  speak  of  many  things.  The 
"bally-hoo''  period  is  over.  The  serious 
business  of  the  convention  must  take 
precedence  over  everything  else  at  this 
time,  so  that  when  that  glorious  affair 
comes  to  an  end  and  “the  Captains  and 
the  Kings  depart.”  they  will  feel  that  it 
has  really  been  worth  while. 

We  are  going  to  get  at  the  bottom  of 
many  things  at  this  convention.  When 
it  is  over  we  will  have  a  complete  picture 
of  the  entire  band  movement  and  a  def¬ 
inite  program  for  future  achievement  will 
be  worked  out 

(ierald  Prescott  is  preparing  a  fine  pa- 


Directors  of  outstanding  municipal 
bands  will  be  called  upon  to  tell  us  of 
their  various  methods  in  handling  the 
problems  of  such  organ  isationa 

Last  but  not  least,  our  associate  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
present  their  problems  and  suggestions. 
The  band  field  is  so  large  that  a  clear 
understanding  of  all  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  us  cannot  be  reached  without  a 
very  comprehensive  program  such  as  out¬ 
lined  here.  We  are  expecting  a  large  at¬ 
tendance  and  hope  that  the  program 
arranged  will  cause  all  those  In  attend¬ 
ance  to  feel  that  the  trip  was  well  worth 
the  effort. 

The  ladies  will  be  entertained  in  a 
manner  befitting  their  rank,  as  the  wives 
of  men  who  are  doing  a  really  worth¬ 
while  work  in  the  field  of  music. 

The  men  will  enjoy  the  stag  party  at 
the  Elks.  Men  and  women  both  should 
enjoy  the  “Fort  Dodge  Follies”,  which 
will  be  presented  at  the  banquet  and  the 


TKe  Fori  Dedqe,  lows,  municipel  bend,  under  itie  dIrecKon  of  Karl  Kinq,  noted 
composer  of  bend  music,  publisher,  and  president  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
Association,  is  one  of  the  finest  orqanisetions  of  its  type  in  America.  The  bend  is 
now  rehearsinq  for  the  qrend  conpert  of  the  American  Bandmasters  Auociation 
convention,  which  will  be  held  in  Port  Dodge,  February  Xhth  to  March  1st. 


per  on  college  bands  and  their  problems 
Carleton  Stewart  is  preparing  an  enlight¬ 
ening  paper  on  the  proper  relationship 
between  municipal  and  school  bands,  and 
no  better  man  could  handle  the  subject, 
for  Mason  City  is  noted  for  excellent 
bands  in  both  categories  and  Carleton 
conducts  the  two  of  them. 

Peter  Michelsen,  the  president  of  the 
Wisconsin  Bandmasters  Association  will 
present  a  paper  on  the  value  of  State 
Bandmasters  Associations  and  has  given 
the  matter  much  thought  and  has  scoured 
the  country  for  his  information. 

Eddie  Mear  has  a  complete  history  of 
the  military  band  to  present  to  us  and 
it  is  an  historical  document  of  great 
value.  James  Harper  has  complied  sta¬ 
tistics  from  all  southern  states  into  a 
masterly  treatise  on  “Bands  in  the 
South”. 

A.  R.  McAllister  will  give  us  a  report 
on  the  National  High  School  Band  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Its  accomplishments,  its  de¬ 
sires,  aims  and  future  objectives.  What 
an  executive  that  man  is!  It  Is  merely 
an  accident  that  he  Is  not  preMdent  of 
General  Motors  instead  of  the  N.  S.  B.  A. 

Capt.  Howard  Bronson  will  give  us  a 
similar  report  on  the  activities  and  plans 
of  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy 
Bandmasters  Association. 


concert  may  turn  out  to  be  better  than 
you  imagined. 

Also  your  president  will  be  happy 
about  many  things:  the  honors  you  have 
bestowed  upon  him  by  elevating  him  to 
this  high  post,  and  your  attendance  at 
this  convention,  but  mostly  by  the  fact 
that  he  can  turn  It  all  over  to  his  suc¬ 
cessor  and  Join  the  ranks  of  that  noble 
group,  our  past  presidents! 

See  you  in  Fort  Dodge ! 


Expwt 

REPAIRING  Md  PUTING 

of  all 

Musical  Instruments 

by  factory  trained  men 
of  long  experience. 

POIK  MUSICAL  SUPPLY 

COMPANY,  INC. 

441  W.  PeacMrs*  St.,  Atlanta.  6a, 


Music  To  Our  Ears 


Enclosed  find  a  check  of  $1.00  for  the 
best  school  magasine  on  the  market. — 
Chester  Moffatt,  Uu»ic  Director,  Buffalo, 
Mo. 


Tour  magasine  is  very  popular  with 
my  students.  1  put  it  in  the  school  li¬ 
brary  for  them  to  read  and  by  the  end 
of  the  month  it  is  usually  worn  to  bits. — 
Marion  Smith,  CoUege  Springs,  la. 


TWIRLERS  &  DRUM  MAJORS 

Mow  aodiloB  lor 
eotloT.  cop  ov 
lopol.  (3»oaio 
Croao  Boiena  2Se 
o  a  e  h.  Special 
dub  prices. 

P.  O.  Bex  Sfi3 
^  (actual  size)  EUmbI,  Indione 


Tou  may  wish  to  know  that  your  maga¬ 
sine  is  a  great  favorite  with  my  band 
boys;  each  issue  lasts  about  three  days 
after  it  arrivea — Frederick  Barker,  Ar¬ 
senal  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
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CONTEST  MATERIAL  . 

For  Ambitious 

BRASS  PLAYERS 


CORMET  SOLOS  WITH  RIANO  ACCRT. 


Onwle 

Price 

nr 

BMsrd  .... 

.Marceas  de  Cancaars . t0.90  ' 

IV 

Mouquet  .. 

.Lagende  HeraiqiN  . 

1.60 

IV 

HlUesueber 

.First  Sale  far  Tmaipet... 

.90 

V 

Sanbert  ... 

.Cantabile  A  Scharxetta... 

.75 

HI 

Cordi  . 

.Canesrt  Fantasia  . 

i.m 

IV 

BoMer  .... 

.Variatians  in  D  lat . 

1.26 

IV 

Alary  . 

.Merceaa  de  Cancaars . 

.75 

TROMBONE  SOLOS  WITH  RIANO  ACCRT. 

nr 

Bouiieau  .. 

.Riace  Cancartanta  . 

.90 

IV 

HaMler  ... 

.Cancarta  (Allaira 

Madarata)  . 

.75 

nr 

Orafe  . 

.Grand  Cancarta . 

1.25 

V 

Deiportet  . 

..Fantasia  in  B  (at . 

.75 

V 

Dadd . 

.Cancartina  Os.  4 . 

.1.26 

BARITONE  SOLOS  WITH  RIANO  ACCRT. 

V 

Aitan . 

.Fantasia  Brillianta . 

1.00 

V 

AlaehauikT  . 

VOO 

TUBA  SOLOS  WITH  RIANO  ACCRT. 

nr 

Bdiroeii- 

Fantasia  (BB  (at  ar 

flpCRCif  , 

..  E  (at)  . 

.90 

I  TRUMRETS  AND  RIANO 

<Srd  TriHapat  Optienal) 

III 

Buacli  .... 

,.Tria  Cancartanta  eoaplete 

with  score  . 

1.26 

TROMBONE  QUARTETTES  (With  Scarts) 

III 

TaeberetMiliie .  LaChasM 

1.00 

n-III  Pflecer  .... 

..  Hartxangesani  (Or.  S) 

(arr.  Irvina  Taihaadda)  2.26 

III-VI  Mmi  .... 

..Zarai  Grasse  Qtta  Ha.  1 

and  1 . 

2.50 

V 

Dewitt- 

Talhaadzt.  Diana . 

2.00 

FRENCH  HORN 

QUARTETTES  (With  Scares) 

nr 

Wamer  ... 

..Rilgriai's  Chorus  . 

1.00 

iV 

Tieberepoine.LaChasM  . 

1.00 

FRENCH  HORN 

SOLOS  WITH  RIANO  ACCRT. 

nr 

Oottwald  . 

..Fantasia  Harauiue  . 

1.00 

nr 

(3)opln  ... 

..Noctum  Op.  1,  Na.  1.... 

.45 

V 

Mowt  ... 

..Cancarta  Na.  3  E  (at 

aiaiar  (Wark  44T) . 

.1.25 

V 

BeethDiren 

..Sonata  Op.  IT . 

1.75 

Ask  for  Complete  Catalog 

THE  CUNDY-BETTONEY  CO. 

Hyde  Park  Boston,  Mass. 


STUDY  OF  MUSIC 
MADE  EASIER 

Circle-O-Keya  Music  Chart  shows  at  a 
glance,  any  key,  its  sharps  and  flats, 
their  names,  and  staff  locations  In  the 
sisrnatures.  The  relative  harmonic,  and 
melodic,  minor  scales,  ascendina  and 
descending.  Indispensable  for  transpos¬ 
ing.  and  the  study  of  theory,  and  har¬ 
mony.  Sire  3M«xSH  inches. 

Send  10c  for  Sample 

M.  &  M.  ENTERPRISES 

1S41  W.  101st  Street  Chicago 


GET  YOUR  FREE  COPY 

Madte^UnCf  tUe. 

MOOERN  CLARINET” 


Mel  Webiter,  netionally- 
known  authority,  cxplaina, 
the  fine  points  of  clarinet^^ 
playing.  Interesting  and^' 
helpful  information  about 
tone  production.  intona-U 
tion.  mouthpieces,  reeds. 
breath  control.  embouch-QW^x^  I  '• 
ure,  etc.  Illustrated.  SendOy 
postcard  or  letter  for  freeKy  ‘y 

souvenir  copy,  mention- V 
ing  instrument  you  play 

Srlnwr  Dept.  1204.  Elkhart.  Ind.  | 


SCHOOL  DANCE  BANDS 


Let's  Face  The  Music 
By  Wayne  King 


e  L.KT-S  HAVK  MORK  SWING  MUSIC. 
Let’s  have  more  waits  music.  Let's  have 
more  slow,  sweet,  dreamy  music.  Let's 
have  more  music. — as  long  as  it  is 
American  Mueic. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  about 
the  so-called  "Swing  Music”,  and  so  much 
has  been  written  that  is  confusing  and 
has  no  bearing  on  the  real  principles  in¬ 
volved.  So  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  sound  my 
'A'  to  anyone  who  might  to  interested  as 
to  the  real  cause  of  “Swing  Music”,  and 
its  effect  upon  ail  of  us. 

If  you  have  read  any  of  the  articles 
that  try  to  define  the  distinction  between 
swing  music  and  the  rest  of  the  music 
family,  I  am  sure, you  have  found  that 
not  one  has  given  a  clear  understanding 
ag  to  how  swing  music  is  accomplished 
and  why  It  is  so  welcome. 

Most  of  these  articles  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  define  all  our  music  and  to 
classify  each  tempo  and  style  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  delve  into  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  history-making  era  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of. 

Personally,  I  am  happy  that  swing 
music  is  enjoying  such  a  round  of  pub¬ 
licity  and  popularity,  and  I  shall  be  much 
happier  if  the  title  "Swing  Music”  effects 
a  change  In  the  “monicker”  that  was 
given  us  years  ago.  and  which  has  been 
responsible  for  our  having  to  live  down 
all  the  ugliness  that  went  with  the  title  of 
"JasE  musicians”. 

Is  there  any  difference  in  all  this 
music  we  hear  played?  Of  course  there 
is !  Music  is  a  fundamental  art :  there 
are  certain  rules  that  have  always  gov¬ 
erned  the  music  of  the  world  and  have 
held  in  restraint  any  composer  who  wished 
to  do  the  unusual.  The  authorities  in 
vogue  set  the  pace,  and  up  to  this  pres¬ 
ent  era  stifled  anything  that  didn’t  con¬ 
form  to  their  Interpretation. 

This  held  true  until  the  days  after  the 
War.  Then  we  had  a  revolution  in  the 
rnusid  of  the  United  States.  The  Dixie¬ 
land  Jazz  Band  had  started  a  style  of 
music  that  seemed  to  be  the  crudest  kind 
of  noise,  with  a  squealing  clarinet  and  a 
blatant  cornet  blending  with  a  piano, 
played  by  a  man  seemingly  half  mad. 
trying  to  be  heard  over  the  din  of  a 
drummer  who  clashed  and  banged  every¬ 
thing  he  could  And,  including  cow  bells 
and  dish  pans.  It  caught  on  and  was 
highly  successful. 

Certainly  it  was  welcome.  The  people 
of  America  have  never  been  wrong.  They 
were  fed  up  on  Rurope  and  all  Its  in¬ 
fluence.  They  were  breaking  away  from 
anything  that  was  Ehiropean  and  were 
determined  to  sever  all  foreign  influence 
in  the  American  home. 

We  had  no  musical  library.  We  had 
no  national  music.  We  had  no  style  that 
was  essentially  American  and  we  didn't 
even  have  a  National  Anthem  which  was 
officially  our  own. 

True,  we  had  folk  songs  and  beautiful 
ones  at  that,  but  nothing  characteristic 
of  the  activity  that  is  so  predominant  in 
our  nation. 

This  Dixieland  Jazz  music  was  crude, 
but  in  my  opinion  it  was  both  beautiful 
and  thrilling,  and  it  will  always  be  a 
breath-taking  adventure  whenever  I  listen 
to  the  roar  of  one  of  those  furious,  blood¬ 
boiling  records. 


There  Is  quite  a  romance  connected 
with  these  originators  of  Jazz  bands 
whose  music  was  played  by  "faking”. 
Phonograph  records  were  made  without 
the  aid  of  written  music.  In  order  to 
produce  a  written  score  of  the  recorded 
music  It  was  necessary  to  play  each 
record  slowly  enough  to  permit  copying 
onto  paper  note  by  note,  the  music  of  one 
instrument  at  a  time.  When  all  the 
iMirts  were  scored,  any  musician  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  technique  could 
play  the  music,  although  not  so  interest¬ 
ingly  as  the  originator,  for  the  reader  was 
restricted  to  the  actual  notes  and  did  not 
play  with  quite  so  much  abandon. 

Don’t  lose  sight  of  one  significant  fact. 
These  originators  of  jazz  tunes  could  not 
read  or  write  the  music  they  were  play¬ 
ing  so  fluently.  They  played  what  they 
felt,  and  in  many  Instances,  after  play¬ 
ing  something  once,  they  couldn't  remem¬ 
ber  it  long  enough  to  play  it  again  the 
same  way. 

Their  store  of  ideas  seemed  unlimited, 
and  for  a  long  time  they  devised  one  hit 
after  another,  until  finally  the  public  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  a  similarity  in  their 
melodic  strains  and  began  to  demand 
progress,  something  new. 

This  phase  of  the  revolution  in  music 
was  the  birth  of  American  music.  It 
gave  musical  America  a  chance  to  grow. 
Anything  would  improve  that  nerve  shat¬ 
tering  noise.  American  boys  began  to 
compose  in  their  own  way,  noany  times 
straying  from  the  rigid  rules  that  had 
been  handed  down  to  them  by  the  old 
school.  The  era  of  wild  music  had  made 
this  possible  because  our  ears  had  been 
listening  to  a  new  color  and  we  liked  it. 

Soon  one  composer  was  copying  an¬ 
other,  and  good  musicians  were  supplanted 
by  better  ones.  This  is  characteristic  of 
our  progressive  American  spirit.  Our 
boys  began  to  rearrange  the  better  known 
melodies,  and  although  their  arrange¬ 
ments  were  overdone,  they  fitted  Into  the 
scheme  of  things  perfectly.  It  was  easy 
to  recognize  the  new  American  touch. 

Soon  composers  were  discovered  who 
were  imbibing  this  new  spirit.  Publish¬ 
ers  were  courageous  enough  to  publish 
anything  that  was  new.  Why  not?  It 
was  profitable.  The  public  wanted  this 
music  and  was  paying  for  It.  People  be¬ 
came  Interested  and  critical.  They  began 
to  compare  recordings  and  became 
"choosy”,  which  was  a  good  sign.  They 
had  some  method  of  comparison  and  some 
very  definite  likes  and  dislikes. 

At  the  same  time,  high  school  boys  be¬ 
gan  to  value  their  memberships  In  the 
school  bands  more  highly.  Opportunities 
were  visible  and  there  was  an  incentive ; 
a  future  in  the  offing  that  paid  premiums. 
Originality  was  being  paid  higher  prices 
than  ability;  consequently  the  boy  with 
ideas  was  in  greater  demand.  He  didn’t 
have  to  be  conser\'atory-tralned  as  this 
was  something  new  and  all  were  starting 
from  scratch. 

I  know  how  they  felt  and  figured,  be¬ 
cause  I  was  one  of  these  boys.  T  can 
remember  when  reading  music  was  a 
problem  and  saxophone  was  a  mythical 
word.  There  were  only  about  a  dozen 
saxophone  players  in  America  at  that 
time.  We  used  to  "fake”  everything. 
There  were  no  parts  written  for  us  to 
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follow,  and  if  there  were,  it  meant  a  lot 
of  “wood  BheddinK"  on  our  part  in  order 
to  come  anywhere  near  playing  them  cor¬ 
rectly. 

This  was  progreaa  in  spite  of  how  our 
music  sounded,  although  there  were 
enough  good  musicians  who  were  anx¬ 
ious  to  let  ua  know  that  we  were  only 


Wayne  King,  a  top-flight 
orchattra  leader  for  more 
than  a  decade,  and  hit 
band  have  had  long-term 
angagemants  from  one 
coast  to  the  other,  and 
played  on  one  commer¬ 
cial  radio  program  for 
71/2  years.  He  is  now  be¬ 
ing  featured  at  the  Drake 
Hotel  in  Chicago. 


“Jazz  Musicians”  and  couldn't  play  any¬ 
thing  else.  They  were  right  and  we 
knew  it,  but  it  didn’t  stop  ua  It  couldn't 
stop  us.  Nothing  could  stop  us,  as  the 
public  demanded  more  of  that  music,  but 
of  a  better  class  and  liner  texture. 

We  began  to  study.  We  had  to,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  we  swung  to  the  op¬ 
posite  extreme  which  was  the  symphonic 
era.  This  lasted  for  a  while  until  the 
pendulum  swung  back  to  “jazz”  or  as  It 
is  now  called,  “Swing”.  However,  it  is 
now  more  musical  and  i>o8se8ses  more 
depth  and  quality.  Among  the  musicians 
of  this  newest  music  you  find  these  same 
boys  grown  to  a  splendid  type  of  man¬ 
hood.  They  have  developed  into  fine  fin¬ 
ished  musicians. 

We  are  no  longer  tainted  and  cast  out 
of  the  hearts  of  the  public  if  we  indulge 
in  a  little  swing  music  as  a  relief  and  a 
contrast.  The  hot  bands  do  not  lose  their 
prestige  if  they  attempt  to  play  a  beau¬ 
tiful  waltz.  Gradually  the  two  extremes 
are  coming  closer.  The  modem  popular 
song  has  a  little  of  both  styles  in  it. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  lines  have 
been  drawn  and  the  business  will  again 
be  held  In  restraint, — this  will  never 
happen,  I  hope,  until  the  people  of  this 
country  are  of  one  nationality,  American. 

Then  American  music  will  come  into  its 
own.  Until  then  we  shall  have  frequent 
injections  of  swing  music,  slow,  sweet 


music,  symphonic  music  and  much  of  the 
old  time  waltz  music.  But  above  all  it 
will  be  essentially  American  Music  in  its 
spirit  and  philosophy. 

America  is  demanding  American  Music 
and  it  will  not  adopt  any  one  phasei  of 
music  unless  it  incorporates  every  bit  of 
the  grood  that  has  survived  each  change. 


When  Weyne  King  or¬ 
ganized  hit  bend  in  1927, 
he  decided  that  ha  wanted 
hit  music  to  relax  its  hear¬ 
ers.  This  slow,  dreamy 
type  of  music  has  long- 
since  been  associated  with 
"The  Waltz  King."  Of 
the  thirteen  original  band- 
members,  ten  are  still 
with  him. 
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So,  let’s  keep  our  hearts  and  minds  open 
for  anything  that  is  new  and  good.  Think 
of  the  odds  this  new  spirit  had  to  face 
and  look  at  the  progress  it  has  made. 
Today  with  our  music  in  its  infancy,  we 
lead  the  world. 


Music  To  Our  Ears 

To  me  your  magazine  is  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  to  public  school  music  teach¬ 
ing  that  I  have  found.  I  am  passing  my 
copies  around  to  my  band  members  and 
plan  to  secure  as  many  subscriptions  as 
I  can  in  the  near  future,  because  the 
benefit  they  will  derive  from  it  will  more 
than  repay  them,  as  well  as  help  me  in 
their  instrumental  problems. — R.  C.  8. 
Olenwood,  Jowa. 

We  think  your  magazine  is  the  most 
complete  and  comprehensive  put  out  to¬ 
day.  My  own  copy  is  worn  out  by  so 
many  students  reading  it — J.  Robert 
Douthat,  Director  of  Instrumental  Music, 
Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

I  find  all  articles  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  to  teacher  and  pupil  alike.  Best 
wishes  for  your  continued  success. — N.  W. 
Hovey,  Director,  Oeorge  Rogers  Clark 
School,  Hammond,  Ind. 


Earn  Credits  and  a  Degree 

by  Home  Study  and  Summer 
Sessions 

Band,  Orchestra,  Glee  Qub  Directors, 
Teachers  and  Supervisors.  Fully  ac¬ 
credited  practical  courses  leading’  to 
BM  and  MM  degrees,  personally 
taught  by  nationally  known  faculty. 
ReasonaUe  prices.  Address  Secretary 
for  complete  information. 

VanderCook  School  of  Music 

1652  Warren  BKrd.  Chicago 
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Hommood  Croefet  Now  lorfriMiioiit 

The  Hammond  NOVACHORD  ia  a 
unique  musical  instrument  which  is  not 
intended  to  take  the  place  of  any  known 
musical  instrument.  In  sise  and  appear¬ 
ance  it  Is  about  the  same  as  the  spinet 
type  grand  piano.  It  has  a  single  key¬ 
board  comprising  72  playing  keya  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  sustaining  pedal  similar  to 
that  found  on  a  piano,  it  has  an  expres¬ 
sion  pedal  whldi  in  sise  and  function  is 
about  the  same  as  the  one  on  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Organ. 

Anyone  who  can  play  the  piano  can 
play  the  Novachord.  It  is  said,  therefore, 
that  anyone  who  has  an  interest  in  music 
and  who  has  even  a  limited  knowledge  of 
piano  playing  will  find  the  Novachord 
an  instrument  which  he  can  use  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  known 
musical  instrument  This  is  because  the 
Novachord  produces  many  orchestral 
voices  ranging  from  siutidned  tones  to 
percussion  tonea 

The  Novachord  is  voiced  to  suit  the 
performer’s  taste  or  requirements  by 
changing  the  position  of  the  various  con¬ 
trols  located  Immediately  above  the  play¬ 
ing  keya  One  set  of  controls  changes  the 
quality  of  the  tone — another  set  of  con¬ 
trols  changes  the  attack  and  decay  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  tone.  The  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  very  simple  and  can  be  compared 
to  the  operation  of  the  pre-set  keys  on  the 
Hammond  Organ.  The  new  Instrument 
is  entirely  electrical  in  its  operation  and 
employs  an  entirely  new  principle  of  tone 
generation.  The  tone  source  is  standard 
vacuum  tubes  arranged  in  a  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  electrical  circuit. 

As  stated  above  the  Novachord  is  not 
an  imitative  instrument  in  the  sense  that 
it  Is  a  substitute  for  a  piano  or  any  other 
musical  instrument  which  it  can  be  made 
to  simulate.  However,  all  of  the  effects 
which  it  produces  are  useful  and  pleasing 
musically  and  the  fact  that  one  with  a 
limited  piano  playing  ability  can  produce 
these  effects  is  a  very  startling  achieve¬ 
ment. 

Because  of  the  many  orchestral  voices 
possible  with  the  Novachord  and  because 
they  can  be  amplified  to  any  degree  re¬ 
quired,  the  Novachord  may  become  the 
No.  1  instrument  in  any  orchestra. 
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“THE  BACK  PARLOR” 

Reserved  for  Band  and  Orchestra  Parents*  Clubs 


(This  it  the  /I/th  in  a  eeriea  of  money¬ 
making  achemea  which  will  be  preaented 
IN  tki«  column.  Write  and  tell  ua  how 
your  band  parental  organiration  earned 
money  for  your  band.) 

Since  this  column  began  sponsoring 
money-making  ideas  for  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Parents’  Clubs,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  mail  deluging  The  SCHOOL. 
MUSICIAN  with  requests  for  further 
ideas.  With  these  letters  in  mind,  we  are 
listing  below  a  number  of  ideas  which 
have  worked  successfuiiy,  and  which  we 
pass  on  to  you,  feeling  sure  that  they  may 
help  to  ’’turn  the  tide"  for  you,  as  far 
as  your  budget  is  concerned. 

1.  SKATING  PARTIES.— The  business 
of  taking  over  a  roller-skating  rink  for 
an  evening,  and  dividing  the  profits  with 
the  management,  is  a  fairly  new  one,  as 
only  In  the  last  year  or  two  has  there 
been  an  upswing  in  the  popularity  of 
roller-skating.  Monday  is  a  good  night, 
as  the  skating  will  last  only  until  10  ;S0 
or  11  o’clock,  and  those  attending  will 
welcome  an  early  tum-in,  so  soon  after 
the  weekend.  After  making  arrangements 
with  the  management  for  a  definite  nlgdtt, 
the  chairman  and  her  committee  distribute 
tickets  to  all  members  of  the  club,  making 
each  member  responsible  for  the  sale  of 
five  to  ten  tickets.  ’The  price  can  be 
varied  from  36c  to  as  high  as  60c,  d^iend- 
ing  on  the  community.  Whether  or  not 
the  manager  of  the  skating  rink  will 
want  to  share  the  door-profits  with  your 
club  (if  he  does,  one  of  the  members  acts 
as  ticket-taker  during  the  evening,  an¬ 
other  as  ticket-seller)  is  a  matter  to  be 
.settled  individually,  as  is  the  question  of 
taking  over  the  eating  concessions,  such 
as  hot-dogs,  pop,  hamburgers  and  coca- 
cola.  As  a  matter  of  attracting  Interest' 
there  are  always  prises  to  be  considered. 
’There  will  be  at  least  three,  and  possibly 
as  many  as  ten  merchants  In  town  who 
will  be  glad  to  donate  prises  (in  return 
for  having  their  names  acknowledged  by 
public  announcement  or  printed  on  the 
tickets).  ’These  prises  can  be  anything 
from  a  half-dosen  bars  of  soap  to  a  table- 
lamp  or  handsonM  piece  of  bric-a-brac,  or 
basket  of  groceries.  ’There  can  be  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  door-prises,  prises  for  winners  of 
a  girls’  race,  a  men’s  race,  the  best  pair 
of  skaters,  and  even  for  high  score  at 
bridge  for  those  non-skaters  who  are 
seated  at  one  of  the  tables  over  along 
the  wall,  enjoying  an  evening  of  cards. 
Races,  by  the  way,  are  much  fun,  and 
always  end  in  great  hilarity.  Selling  the 
tickets  is  not  as  hard  as  might  be  imag¬ 
ined,  for  most  everyone,  from  the  eight- 
year  olds  to  their  parents  and  grandpar- 
enta  will  want  to  come,  if  not  to  take 
part,  to  watch  the  fun  and  see  the  amus¬ 
ing  spills  that  invariably  take  place.  Fre¬ 
quently,  groups  will  come  as  guests  of 
one  person,  who  has  invited  them  to  his 
or  her  home  afterwards  for  a  snack.  (It’s 
certainly  an  inexpensive  way  to  catch  up 
on  those  social  obligations,  this  giving  a 
skating  party ! )  Best  of  all,  it  is  profit¬ 
able  to  those  sponsoring  the  affair,  be¬ 
cause  not  only  is  "the  good  of  the  cause” 
a  prime  issue,  but  the  idea  of  a  whole¬ 
some,  unusual  and  entertaining  evening 


appeals  to  every  member  of  the  family. 
Try  It! 

2.  CANDV  AND  BAKE  SALES.— A 
candy  or  bake  sale  is  a  less  complicated 
and  equally  sure-fire  way  of  balancing 
your  budget.  Frequently,  merchants  of 
the  town  will  allow  a  table  of  goodies 
to  be  placed  over  In  a  corner,  where 
people  coming  in  and  out  of  his  store 
will  stop  to  buy.  There  is  something 
about  home-made  cookies,  fudges,  nut 
bread,  doughnuts,  divinity,  and  other  deli¬ 
cious  confections  and  foods  not  made  up 
of  expensive  ingredients,  which  will  mean 
a  sell-out  to  the  bare  plates,  and  result 
in  a  substantial  addition  to  the  treasury. 
However,  these  sales  must  be  publicised, 
— no  matter  what  type  of  money-making 
scheme  is  undeitaken,  it  must  be  publi¬ 
cised,  either  through  the  newspaper, 
attractive  posters  and  placards,  or 
through  a  conscientious  word-of-mouth 
campaign. 

j  3.  WHOLESALE  MARKETS.— Some¬ 
times  a  Parents’  Club  is  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  member  whose  father,  brother, 
uncle  or  close  friend  is  in  the  wholesale 
business.  If  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be 
|K>8sibIe  to  purchase  a  large  supply  of 
small  merchandise,  such  as  handkerchiefs, 
scarfs,  ash-trays,  book-ends,  vases,  pen¬ 
cils,  or  even  canned  goods — and  sell  them 
at  a  profit.  In  such  an  instance,  the 
places  of  sale  are  comparable  to  those  of 
Idea  No.  2.  "White  elephant’’  sales  fre¬ 
quently  can  be  combined  with  this  type 
of  money-making  affair,  adding  to  the 
amount  of  profit. 

4.  RADIO  DANCES.— It  is  always  a 
good  Idea  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that, 
generally  speaking,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Public  do  have  music  in  their  feet,  and 
would  like  to  “trip  the  light  fantastic" 
once  in  a  while.  'They  are,  furthermore, 
even  more  apt  to  give  vent  to  this  yen 
if  they  feel  that  at  the  same  time,  they 
are  helping  a  worthy  cause.  “Radio 
dances”  (started  originally  in  fraternity 
houses  at  college,  when  the  treasury  was 
too  low  to  afford  an  orchestra)  are  ex¬ 
tremely  profitable,  because  with  music 
furnished  by  the  radio,  the  only  possible 
expense  attached  is  for  decorations,  a 
bowl  of  punch,  and  a  plate  or  two  of 
mints.  Valentine’s  Day,  Washington’s 
Birthday,  St.  Patrick’s  D^,  and  Easter 
all  lend  themselves  admirably  to  attrac¬ 
tive  crepe-paper  decorations  which  cost 
little  but  add  much  to  the  festivity  of 
the  occasion.  (Of  course  there’s  Labor 
Day,  Hallowe’en,  ’Thanksgiving  and  (Christ¬ 
mas,  too.) 

Now  you  tell  us  the  schemes  you  have 
found  best  and  most  interesting  for 
making  money.  Give  the  kind  of  details 
you  want  to  hear  from  others,  and  we’ll 
tell  the  world. 


Music  To  Our  Ecus 

I  have  subscribed  to  your  splendid 
magasine  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
have  found  it  most  inspiring  in  my  work 
here  in  Hillsdale  as  director  of  music. — 
L.  W.  Oabom,  BUladale,  If.  Y. 


FREE/ 

LEWIN'S  GREEN  UNE  REEDS 


a  T*  isWtSaM  a  mam  ami  taMw  nsS,  wt  tafm  IMi 
atar.  gwas  Lise  ItoiSi  an  tssi  iaWMSi 

est  witli  Mfe  haat  aaaaaaai,  ewsly  wsIseS 
ami  the  etyle  et  est  sertuseaelila 
ereee  their  easerlerity.  Try 
el  their  eeeellesea 
Tbie  effw  le  asSe  fer  a  llaltaS  ttae  tHLY. 
We  will  teas,  ea  reeaeet.  I  aHe  teatsheMb  tr  t 
etarlaet  rttSi  PRtl.  taeltee  lit  la  tela  er  thmm 
te  eater  haaSllaa  aaS  ■alllaa  tttla.  Write  TODAY 
SUSII  Be  tare  te  laeel^  fa 
ieelreS.  Llalt  taa  erSer  tar 
Latam’t  Graau  Lima  Raadt  are  taU  aniy  by 
Bxelutime  iamlara. 


6EO.  C.  DIVER  MUSIC  CO. 

321  S.  Wsbasli  Avs.  CMcsqo,  M. 


,ET  PINS  FOR  YOUR  BAND 


la  akrar  ar  feU  piato;  taHa^  dter 
.«SrlVer  taU  gM.  Freae  3Sc  ap.  daaw 
^fraai  meay  Jeasni  ia  ear  ItSO  cala- 
leg,  ar  we  «rii  Saiga  aa  eadaati 
__  aadUeak  Write  fa  calalog  te  Say. 

IrASTUfTbROS.  DapLMC  Hodtaatar,  H.Y. 


ODTSTAMDING  PAMELLA  MABCHES 

oa  TBE  SQUAIB 

Aaectaaa  BeS  CHet  Methaa  tf  Piaiaew 

tMteteliy  ar  Degtea  Was  ef  lYiiiai 

Oai  Wshllw  Mas  •TWB  Fit 

•mnOIML  BJUD  COWTBST 
BaaS  at  Onh.  Tie  *BaaS  Only 

FBAME  A.  PAMELLA.  CRAFTOII.  PA. 


Uadi  lillMfs  laM  t  Oidwfei  iMb 

(la  Uee  la  Bthtalt  ttaa  Otael  te  Otael) 


"BtasUac’e  Oaldea  Jabllta"— "Saaay  iSe>iae“ 
“At  O.  Baaa  Onad-Batiae"— "OelSea  Buie  BaaS" 

iWBW  Baesay  Meiciae  tar  BaaS,  by  Ghee.  Bl  Fael.1 
IORbSotOB— TOBK  A  USA  BaaS  laitiBaati 
PEDLER  "CaetOBhallt"  ClartaeU  and  Watae. 

WMU  (tr  taaale  parte.  Catalesa  amt 
BIAMH  BIIIMC  House 
lli  Wlasihage  St 


DALBEY  OIL 

PsdBct  Inbiiealioa  for  sUdM  and 
Yo^os.  Boto  Ofl;  Kbt  Ofl;  Cork 
Gtbosb. 

At  your  muaic  atoro.  ^  , 


February,  I93S 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  HUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  fa  this  magasine. 
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YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER 

COAST  TO  COAST  COVERAGE— HUDSON  BAY  TO  THE  GULF 


WANTED 


WANTED:  One  set  I^dwic  old  cable  machine 
trmpanL  Giee  all  particulars  first  letter.  O. 
KriMfdt,  2316  S.  Elmwood  Ave.,  Berwyn,  Illi¬ 
nois. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  for  cash;  aU  or  part  of 
complete  drum  and  bufle  corps  outfit ;  up  to 
40  pieces.  B.  Webb,  4322  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chi- 

cago. _ 

INSTRUMENTS  WANTED:  Oboe.  roeUo- 
pbooe,  bass  clarinet,  alto  clarinet,  bassoon,  bari¬ 
tone  sax.  Give  make  and  serial  number  of  each 
instrument.  Carter  Trumpy,  Avon,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED  BRASS  and  woodwind  mn- 
sical  instrument  repairmen;  also  platers.  Address 
Polk  Musical  Swply  Company,  441  West  Peach¬ 
tree  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta,  Grargia. 

LARGE  DEPARTMENT  STORE  anxious  to 
start  complete  music  department  and  musk  teach- 
ifv  facilities  under  experienced  school  supervisor’s 
directionship.  Excellrat  opportunity  for  school 
supervisor  who  wishes  to  go  into  business.  Re¬ 
quires  some  capital.  Address  Box  23,  The  School 

Musician. _ 

BRASS  INSTRUCTOR  AND  BAND  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  formerly  with  Minneapolis  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  faculty  member  of  two  universities, 
desires  new  location.  Address  Box  28,  The 

School  Musician. _ 

GIBSON  MANDOLIN — Give  particulars  as  to 
model,  age,  and  condition.  Ray  Eberle,  534  W. 

State  St..  Milwaukee.  Wis. _ 

SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND  wUI  purchase 
the  best  boy  in  an  sousaptene  offer^.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  169,  Mendocino,  California. 


INSTBUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS  alto  bom,  $30.  Martin  silver 


This  dapartmont  was  astab- 
lishad  for  tha  banafit  of  band- 
mastars,  diracfors,  sfudanh  and 
individuals  having  usad  inttni- 
manft,  uniforms,  ate.  to  salt  or 
aichanga.  For  this  purposa  wa 
maintain  tha  aitramaly  low  rata 
of  25  words  for  $1 — 6c  for 
aaeh  additional  word. 

Wholasalars,  jobbars,  and  ra- 
tailars  who  wish  to  taka  ad* 
vantaga  of  tha  valuabla  cov.< 
araga  this  bargain  countar  of* 
fars,  may  do  so  at  tha  follow* 
ing  rata,  which  is  affactiva  im* 
madiataly— 50  words  for  $5— 
5c  for  aabh  additional  word. 
This  will  apply  to  thosa  classad 
as  COMMERCIAL 

To  thosa  classad  as  NON¬ 
COMMERCIAL  tha  old  rata 
will  apply.  In  aithar  casa,  cash 
muri  accompany  ordar. 


RECONDITIONED  Buffet  Bb  Boehm  clarinet, 
$50.  Vanotti  C  silver-plated  Boriim  flute,  $45. 
Dh  wood  Boehm  piccolo,  $25.  Olds  gold-lac¬ 
quered  trombone,  $47.50.  Conn  silver-plated 
French  horn,  $65.  Lyon  A  Healy  rold-lacquer^ 
mellopbone,  $27.50.  York  silver-^ted  upright 
alto  horn,  $30.  Martin  silver-plated  baritone 


LOOK  FOR  DE  VOE’S  ads  below.  All  instru¬ 
ments  completely  reconditioned  and  shipped  sub¬ 
ject  to  trial.  Write  for  latest  list.  5238  Oakland 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FEBRUARY  SALE,  factory  reconditioned  in¬ 
struments,  all  standard  makes.  Piccolos,  $23 ; 
flutes,  $31;  oboes,  $41;  clarinets,  $20;  saxo¬ 
phones,  $35 :  trumpets,  $24 ;  trombones,  $14 ; 
basses,  $44:  etc.  Over  300  to  choose  from.  New 
outfits;  violin,  $20;  cello,  $45;  bass,  $87.  Cata¬ 
logues  sent  upon  request.  Sansone,  1658  Broad- 
way.  New  York. _ 

SERVING  MUSICIANS— SCHOOLS,  with  fac¬ 
to^  rebuilt  instruments,  accessories,  at  bargain 
prices,  for  the  past  20  years.  We  carry  a  full 
line  of  standard  makes.  What  do  you  need? 
Send  for  free  price  lists.  Henry  E.  Glass  Co., 
1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Established 
1919. 

BUNDY  TRUMPET,  sUver-pUted,  gold  bell, 
display  sample,  in  case,  $25.  Reconditioned  York 
sonsaphone :  Conn  recording  bass ;  Martin  Eb 
saxophone,  brass  lacquered,  in  case,  $32.50.  Bar- 

?sin  list,  free.  Joseph  Jiran,  1333  West  18th 
t.,  Chicago,  IB. 

BARGAINS:  King  master  model  comet,  $30; 
Holton  recording  BB  bass,  $110;  string  bw, 
$50 ;  King  Boriim  clarinet,  like  new,  $65 ;  viola 
outfit,  $16;  glockenspiel,  $45.  Crestline  Musk 
Shop,  Crestline,  Ohio. 

CONSERVATORY  OBOE— A.  E.  Fischer 
(German),  perfect  condition,  automatic  octave 
key,  spwial  bargain,  $95.  Shipped  subject  to 
trial.  De  Voe’s  Music  Center,  5238  OakiMd  St., 
PhiladehAia.  Pa. 

FRENCH  HORNS  (2)  Antoine  Courtous 
(Paris),  single,  F  A  Eb,  silver-plated,  perfect 
condition,  no  dents,  $39.50  each.  Buescher  bari¬ 
tone  horn,  sUver-plate^  case,  $38.50.  Euphonium, 
Carl  Fischer,  double  bell,  silver-plated,  case,  $45. 
Conn  Eb  sousaphone,  silver-platM,  24  inch  gold- 
lacquered  bell,  $124.  Buescher  BBb  sousaphone, 
silver-plated,  24  inch  gold -lacquered  bell,  $127. 
What  do  you  need?  Send  for  free  price  lists. 
Henry  E.  Glass  Company,  1504  Market  St.,  Phil- 
adelphia.  Pa.  Establisb^  _ 

IS  TOUR  ORCHESTRA-band  ready?  Required 
instrumentation  must  be.  Let  us  loan  the  needed 
instruments.  Special  prices  on  oboes,  basses, 
clarinets.  Soloist  must  have  the  best.  Rent_  one. 
Ray  Lammers  Music,  6tb  and  Walnut,  Cincin- 
nati.  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE — (^nn  five  valve,  double  b^t  eupho- 
nhim,  $125,  cost,  $405.  Heckel  model,  22  km, 
bassoon,  like  new,  $125.  Gate,  876  West  180  St., 
New  York  City. 


alto  Horn,  830.  Martin  suver^lated  baritone 
bom,  $55.  Conn  silver-plated  Eb  upright  baas 
bom,  $65.  Tourraine  gold-lacquered  BB  sousa¬ 
phone,  $85.  Martin  silver-plat^  Eb  sousaphone, 
$110.  Alto  saxophones,  $30  up.  Tenor  saxo¬ 
phones,  $40  up.  Buescher  baritone  saxophone, 
$45.  Military  oboe,  $27.50.  Kohlert  conserva¬ 
tory  oboe,  $110.  New  Heckel  system  bassoon  out¬ 
fit,  $115.  New  alto  clarinet  outfit,  $130.  New 
bass  clarinet  outfit,  $155.  New  guaranteed  non- 
crackable  string  bass,  $65.  New  guaranteed  non- 
crackabk  cello,  $29.50.  York  silver-platH  valve 
trombone,  $35.  Standard  make  comets,  trampets, 
trombones,  $20  up.  Boehm  Bb  clarinets,  $20. 
And  many  other  bargains  on  five  days  approval. 
Write  for  bargain  list.  Adelson’a  Musical  In¬ 
strument  Exchange,  446  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit, 
Michigan. 

EUPHONIUM — Buescher,  5  valves,  double  bell, 
side  action,  silver-plated,  absolutely  like  new, 
$67.50,  with  case.  Trial  allowed.  De  Voe’s  Mu¬ 
sic  Center,  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FINE  CONTRA  BASSOON,  good  pUying  con¬ 
dition,  thoroughly  tested  by  symphony  player, 
complete  in  case,  only  $375.  Write  Ward-Brodt 
Music  0>.,  208  State,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

HONEST  VALUES  in  brand  new  American- 
made  musical  instruments.  Silver-plated  Boehm 
Bb  clarinets,  complete  in  curley_  plush-lined  cases, 
$22.50;  high  grade  tmmpets  in  gold-lacquer  or 
silver,  with  cases,  $24.50;  alto  saxophone,  latest 
1939  model,  in  gold-lacquer,  complete  with  Glad¬ 
stone  model  case,  $65 ;  gold-lacqnmd  trombones, 
complete  with  case,  $27.  These  instruments  are 
brand  new  and  perfect,  offered  at  drastk  tedne- 
tkns  from  the  usual  prices.  One  year  guarantee, 
shipped  on  trial  to  schools.  Watch  this  space 
every  month  for  honest  values.  Terminal  Mu¬ 
sical  Supply,  245  West  34th  St..  New  York  City. 


Thu  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

dous  not  knowingly  uccupf  for 
publicafion  any  advurtisu* 
munts  fhuf  misruprusunf  mar* 
chandisa  or  tarvica.  If  you 
know  of  any  such  misraprasan- 
fations  wa  would  appraciafa 
your  raporfing  tham  diracf  to 
tha  Adv.  Dapt.  of  this  magaxina. 


FOR  SALE — Deagan,  3  octave,  small,  xylo¬ 
phone,  $20.  Set  5  Temple  blocks,  with  table, 
$7.50.  Red  and  white  freckled  pearl  bass  and- 
snare  drum,  $39.  Peyer  Musk  Co.,  St.  Paul. 

Minn. _ 

BARGAINS  in  new,  uaed,  rebuilt  and  demonstra¬ 
tor  irstruments.  Expert  repair  service.  Send  for 
list  today.  Wenxlaff  Music  Shop,  lOS  South 

Main  St.,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. _ 

OVER  1000  standard  make  instruments  to  choose 
from,  factory  rebuilt,  fully  guaranteed.  What  do 
you  need?  Send  for  free  price  lists.  Henry  E. 
Glass  Co.,  1504  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Established  1919. 

STRING  BASS,  Andrea  Morelli,  Artist  De  Luxe 
modeL  violin  shape,  original  cost,  $300;  will  sell 
for  $150.  Anthony  Fkrillo,  171  Ward  St.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. _ 

SPECIAL  SALE  woodwind  instruments,  recon¬ 
ditioned.  Selected  and  tested  by  professional 
player.  Ask  for  complete  list  aM  trial  offer. 
Fernand  Roche,  200  West  93rd,  New  York  (^ity. 
BARITONE  SAXOPHONE.  Conn,  silver 
plated,  completely  overhauled,  with  case,  $55,  and 
shipped  with  trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s  Musk 
Center,  5238  Oakla^  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
FOR  SALE — (^esnon  bassoon  with  case,  19 
keys,  military  system,  perfect  condition,  price, 
$30.  WUI  send  C.  O.  D.  3  days’  trial.  Wifl 

R.  Vrana.  Linwood,  Nebraska. _ 

BARGAINS:  One  of  the  finest  stocks  of  rebuilt 
instruments  at  barmn  prices.  Repair  all  instru¬ 
ments.  Send  for  free  repair  price  list,  also  in¬ 
strument  bargain  lists.  Muskians  Supply  Co., 
Elkhart.  Indiana. 

BASSOON,  Bettoney,  conservatory  system,  com¬ 
pletely  overhauled,  like  new,  $55,  with  case. 
Shipped  with  trial  privilege.  De  Voe’s  Music 

Center.  5238  Oakland  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE— MARIMBA— make.  Leedy,  354 
octave,  5  pairs  of  assorted  mallets,  included.  Bar¬ 
gain  at  $150,  cost,  $275.  Used  only  five  months. 
For  other  partkulars,  write,  Henry  Gilsdorf, 

Jr.,  209  Seneca  Ave.,  Byesville,  Ohio. _ 

FOR  SALE — unusual  instruments.  EEb  tuba, 
silver-plated;  Kohlert  contra  bassoon,  in  cate; 
BBb, slide  trombone,  in  case;  instruments  in  good 
condition.  Write  box  20,  School  Musician. 
FLUTES.  PICCOLOS.  CLARINETS.  SAXO- 
PHONES — Humphrey  C  flute,  $35,  Conn  Db, 
silver,  $25.  Piccolos,  Db,  Wm.  S.  Haynes,  wood, 
$45,  Bettoney,  sUver,  $35.  Boehm  clarinets.  $20 
up,  saxophones,  $25  op.  Werner’s  Repair  Shop. 

3421  Medill.  Chicago. _ 

GENUINE  BALLARINI  Italun  accordion,  full 
120  bass  treble  shift  and  fine  leather  case,  com¬ 
plete  reconditioned,  bargain  at  $75.  Walt’s  Mn- 
sk  House.  Lincoln.  Nebraska.  _ 

BBb  SOUSAPHONE,  Wurlitzer,  silver-plated, 
large  bore,  24'  bell,  condition  like  new,  $95 
with  trunk.  Trial  allowed.  De  Voe’s  Musk 
Center.  5238  Oakland  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

BUESCHER  TRUMPET,  silver,  gold  bell,  case, 
$30.  Vega  BBb  sousaphone,  brass,  $100.  Trom¬ 
bone,  silver,  $20.  Holton  comet,  silver,  gold 
bell,  case,  $25.  Windsor  Music  Store,  New  Bed¬ 
ford,  Mass. 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN  CONTRA-BASSOON 
— good  instrument  at  a  bargain  price.  Inquiries 
to  H.  C.  Wegner,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Waupnn,  Wisconsin. 


_ REEDMAKING _ 

OBOE  REEDS,  guaranteed  easy  blowing,  fine 
tone,  ready  to  play,  70c  phu  your  old  tubes,  6 
for  $3.85.  Russell  Saundm,  Box  157,  Elkhart. 
Indiana. 

OBOE  REEDS — At  your  service,  your  troubles 
are  mine.  Try  me  for  good  reeds,  if  not  satisfied, 
return.  Special  to  dealers  (Tlaode  W.  Klein, 
2769  N.  13th  St.,  Milsraukee,  Wis. _ 

BASSOON  REEDS — The  Ferrell  bassoon  reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  the  school  bassoon¬ 
ists  for  their  satisbetory  service.  Ready  to  plav. 
easy  blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  brilliant 
tone.  Four  (4)  reeds,  $3;  $8  per  dozen.  John 
E.  Ferrell,  3535-A  Juniata  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
(Bassoonist  with  St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra. 
13th  season.) _ 

OBOE  REEDS:  I  will  make  vour  reeds  per- 
f^  as  the  ones  I  use  at  the  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect 
pitch,  every  one  guaranteed,  mounted  on  Lorce 
tubes._  $1  each,  6  for  $5.50.  Also  Loree  oboes, 
bargains.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 
Cincinnati. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAX  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magasine. 
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FAMOUS  SAZOPHOME  COACH  •ndTEACHEK 
USES  ud  ENDOXSES  TOIK  - 


CHESTER  GROTH,  prominent  Minneapolis 
Saxophone  and  Clarinet  teacher,  plays  a  York 
Saxophone  ai\d  also  uses  it  with  his  teaching  at  his 
studio,  which  is  probably  the  most  active  in  the 
commercial  plasring  field  of  any  in  the  country.  Mr. 

Groth  has  students  in  every  state  and  many  Sax 

players  frcmi  traveling  bands  that  come  to  the  Twin 

Cities  call  at  his  s^io  for  advice  on  Sax  and 

Clarinet  plajring. 

The  features  that  caused  Mr.  Groth  to  prefer  the 
York  Saxophone  are  faultless  intonation,  quick, 
dependable  action,  and  rugged  construction.  These 

features,  plus  attractive  design  and  finish,  will  win 

your  approval  alsa  Attractively  priced.  Write  for 
Qlustrat^  catalog  and  literature,  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer. 

YORK  BAND  INSTRUMENT  CO. 

GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  atnc«  2S82 

_ GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICHIGAN 

'i&R.K. 


OiwBveath  Win  Tell 

Wliy'“Yorks*‘57a»l 


You  Need 

A  BAND  OR  ORCHESTRA 

TUNING  BAR 


^  Completely  new  in  design  and  construction.  Sounding  bar  is  oi  the  highest 
quality  with  rich  sustained  tone,  perfect  in  pitch.  Suspended  by  means  of 
metal  pins  in  rubber  supports  so  there  is  nothing  to  deaden  or  dampen  the 
tone.  Tests  have  shown  this  bar  to  have  400%  longer  audibility  than  other 
types.  Separate  special  mallet  permits  a  controlled  blow — ^hard  or  soft  as  re¬ 
quired.  Wood  resonator  has  a  recess  in  top  to  hold  mallet  when  not  in  use. 
Bar  may  be  used  horizontally  or  hung  on  wall.  ”Bb"  for  Band — "A"  for  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Given,  postpcdd,  with  15  yeoriy  subscriptions,  at  75c  each.  Only  71/2 
cents  a  month  for  10  big  issues,  any  one  worth  ten  times  the  ixice. 

Send  Your  Orders  to  the  Circulation  Department. 

The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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PiMse  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  answering  advertisements  in  this  magatine. 


YOUR  3000  MILE  BARGAIN  COUNTER  (Continued) 


BEETO/IAKING  (CooL) 


OBOE  SEEDS,  handmade  guaranteed  quality, 
eaay  blowing,  Imutiful  tone,  perfect  pitch,  at 
uaed  by  me  in  Philadelphia  Symphony.  Goldman 
band  profettional  model,  2  for  $1.S0.  Max  Wein- 
Mein,  1113  Walton  Are.,  Bronx,  New  York. 


OBOE  REEDS — Handmade  by  oboe  reed  ape* 
cialitt.  French  lay.  Parit  Cona^atory  meaaure* 
menta.  Price,  SSc;  3  for  |2.40.  Alao  cane,  tubea, 
acceeaoriea.  Write  for  price.  Joaeph  Ruth,  3410 
N,  Ridgeway  Ave.,  Chicago,  IlL 


LITRE  BASSOON  REEDS— aU  handmade, 
wonderful  tone,  price,  $1  catch,  3  recda,  $2.50. 
Addreaa  P.  Litke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurtt,  L.  1^ 
New  York. 


OBOE— BASSOON  PLAYERS:  Get  the  fin- 
eM  knife  obtainable  for  making  your  reeda.  Made 
from  beat  Engliah  razor  ate^  $2.25  each,  6  for 
$12.  John  Minaker,  1819  Spruce  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa. 


UNIFORMS 


BARGAINS— Band  coeta;  40  blue,  lapel  Myle, 
$80;  40  black,  $80;  50  maroon,  $100;  40  cap^ 
$20.  Tuxedoa,  complete,  $10;  meat  jacketa,  au 
colon,  $2.  Free  liata.  Wallace,  2416  N,  Hal- 
ated,  Chicago. 


CAPES— 60  oran$e  and  black  broadcloth  capet, 
fairly  good  condition,  will  aell  cheat^  for  each. 
Make  ua  offer.  Write  immediately.  High  School 
Band,  Amea,  Iowa. 


UNIFORMS — new  and  uaed  band  nnifonna, 
blue,  grey,  red;  odd  capea,  varioua  colon;  capa, 
$1.  Othn  uniformt.  JandM,  172  Weat  Slat  St., 
New  York  Oty. _ 

FOR  SALE:  88  green  whipcord  band  capea, 
with  white  Uning;  88  capa;  and  1  white  ahako. 
Adam  P.  Leaintky,  High  Sebotd,  Whiting,  Indi- 
'ana. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


MUSIC  ARRANGED — aongt  compoaed;  apecial 
amngementa  for  achool  bandt,  orcheetraa;  ape- 
cial  vocal  am^ementa  for  glee  ctuba.  Quidc 
aerrioe,  low  pricea.  Baail  Alt,  Ottorille,  Ohio. 


MUSICIANS — Complete  dance  orcheatrationa, 
10— $1.  Sheet  muaic,  20 — $1.  Saxophone  reeda, 
alto,  — $1 ;  tenor,  5— $1 ;  darinet,  10— $1.  Sil¬ 
verman  Orcbeatra  Smyice,  3309  Lawrence, 
Chicago. 


AT-TEN-SHUN  BANDMASTERS— atop  wiah- 
ing  for  anappy,  full,  eaay  playing  range  marchra 
S«>d  for  our  aampk  comet  parta  The  Waterloo 
Publiahera,  Paria,  111. 


SPECIAL  DANCE  ARRANGEMENTS  at 

atock  pricea  75c  each,  20  for  $10.  R.  D.  Perry, 
Weatem  Kentucky  Teacben  College,  Bowling 
Green,  Ky. 


BANDMASTERS  ATTENTION  I  I  1  Send 
50c  (coin)  for  full  band  or  orcbeatration  of  “The 
Tatfer"  march  aa  broadcaat  by  Aufuat  Schaefer 
and  Herbert  Clarke’a  banda.  Jim  Mack,  No.  3 
Walnut  Court,  Alton,  lU. 


TWIRLING 


TWIRLING  BATON,  $3.95  poatpud  including 
book.  Made  of  metal,  ape^y,  beautiful,  brilliant 
and  atrong.  Special  price  in  quantitiea.  Specif 
to  achoola,  all  matrumenta  including  aecondary  m- 
atrumenta :  tonettea  and  recordera,  etc.  Renier 
Muaic  (Company,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 


TWIRLERS  FOR  FUN,  or  twirlera  for  cham- 
pionahipa,  at-ten-tioni  1  I  Thoae  in  the  “know” 
are  tidtled  pink  with  theae  three  new  batona  and 
our  authoritative,  fully  illuatrated  aelf-inatruc- 
tor.  The  Practo-Spinner  Baton,  a  beautifully 
£niabed  ailver  or  white  wood  abaft,  claaa  or  prac¬ 
tice  baton,  with  MKmge  ball  and  rabber  tip 

at  $2; - ^The  Speed-Gyro  Baton,  a  “re- 

plaMinent”  guaranteed  unbreakable  at^  ahafL 
beautifnlly  mtomed  and  apiralled^  with  256' 
^longe  rubber  ball  and  rubber  tip  at  $5.40 ; 

- —and  The  Super-Gyro  Baton,  with  the 

aame  guaranteed  abaft,  and  aa  unbreakable  aolid 
molded  rabber  pear-ahaped  ball  and  rubber  tip 

at  $7.50  - - Theae  greateat  valnea,  flaahy 

and  aatiafaction  guaranteed  Spinnera  will  meet 

every  demand — - everp  purae, - 

with  "The  Art  of  Baton  Spuming,”  by  Benner 
and  Painter,  at  $2.00,  which  illnsiratea  every¬ 
thing  from  the  firat  gnp,  nothing  will  atop  your 
rapid  progreaa.  Our  Special  Offer— 30'  or  32' 
Batona,  in  order  named,  and  thia  Book  will  be 
aent  poatpaid  on  receipt  of  $3.40,  $6.12  and  $7.80 
reapemvdy,  and  yoor  money  bade,  if  von  are 
not  fully  mtiaffed.  Or,  batona  wHhout  nook  at 
20%  diacount,  plua  20c  poatage.  Gamble  Hinged 
Muaic  Co.,  228  Sooth  Wabaab  Ave.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 


PRACTICE  BATON— wood,  length  32*,  cor¬ 
rectly  balanced,  Sniahed  gold  and  ailver;  $1.95 
with  10%  diacount  on  ordera  of  aix.  De  Voe’a 
Muaic  (^tcr,  5238  Oakland  St.,  PhiladelpUa, 
Pa. 


PHOTOS 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS— $3  per  100.  Photo- 
atampa,  $1  per  100.  AppUcation,  25  for  $1.  Ea- 
largonenta,  cuta,  mata.  Sample  free.  William 
FilUne,  3027  North  Koatner  Ave.,  (Chicago,  IlL 


OILS 


REVELATION  OILS,  the  wonder  lubricant  for 
trumpeta  and  alide  trombonea.  Supm-faM  and 
auper-amooth.  America’a  greateat  artiata  tecom- 
mrad  it.  At  your  dealer’a  for  only  30c.  Mall, 
35c.  Samplea,  10c.  Revelation  Co..  1823M 
Waahington  St.,  BoMon,  Maaa. 


CAMPS 


JOIN  THE  "On  to  Gnnniaon”  club.  Put  adde 
$1  weel^  to  finance  your  enrollment  at  America’a 
moat  diatinctive  muaic  camp,  Weatem  State  Col¬ 
lege  Sommer  Mnak  Camp,  largcM  in  the  Weat. 
Held  on  the  campoa  of  Weatem  State  College  ip 
the  heart  of  Colmdo’a  rockiea.  Gunniaon,  Colo¬ 
rado. 


SAX  STRAPS 


SAX  STRAP — comfortable  neckband,  adjuat- 
able,  heavy  cord,  trill  outlaM  three  ordinary 
atrapa,  handmade,  50c  poMpaid.  Ray  Ebcrle, 
534  W.  State,  MQwankee,  Wia. 


MOUTHPIECE  FACING 


CLARINET  MOUTHPIECES  REFACED— 
Better  tone,  intonation,  faater  ataccato,  caaiar 
blowing;  thooaanda  uaed  in  achool  banda.  Price, 
$1.  Mnairiana  Service.  534  W.  State  St.,  MU- 
waukee,  Wiaconain. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


SENIORS — ^Take  ordera  for  name  carda  in  your 
g^uating  clam,  pleaaant  work,  eaay  money.  D. 
H.  Zorger,  724  SMth  Quoen  St.,  Lancaater,  Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLD  GLASS,  dolla,  Indian  relica,  booka,  min- 
erala,  gema,  mmiatuiea,  old  Weat  photoa,  atampa, 
foaaila,  weapona,  opala,  beadwork,  billa.  Cata- 
logoe,  5c.  Lemley  Curio  Store,  Northbranch, 
Kanaaa. 


ATTENTION  MUSIC  SUPERVISORS— com¬ 
plete  vour  muaic  atanda  with  our  metal  parta. 
Aaaerable  in  your  manual  arta  clam  rooma,  have 
a  regulatioo  atand  at  one-third  coat.  C.  C.  Miller, 
lOOVi  E.  4th  St..  Waterioo,  la: 


EASY  TO  RAISE  $25  or  more  adling  goM-fin- 
iah  lapel  croaaea.  Schoola,  churchea,  aocietiea  find 
it  eaay.  Send  lOc  for  aample.  Lindner,  425  S. 
Seventh  Ave.,  New  York. 


MOUTHPIECES  BUILT  to  auit  your  needa; 
aatiafaction  guaranteed  or  your  money  refunded. 
Write  for  information.  T.  M.  Koeder,  Naper¬ 
ville,  IB. 


SNARE  DRUMSTICKS— genuine  hand-turned, 
acientifically  balanced.  Uaed  by  ace  drammera 
everywhere.  Send  for  circular.  George  B.  Stone 
ft  Son.  61  Hanover  St.,  Boaton,  Mam. 


JUNIOR  MICROPHONES— aing  and  talk 
through  your  radio.  Great  fun,  $1  each.  Wind- 
aor  Muaic  Store,  New  Bedford,  Maaa. 
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BACK  ISSUES 


HeaM  iiofo  tba  following  pricea  for  back  itauea  of  TKe  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN. 
If  ordered  by  mail,  3c  additional  for  pottage  mutt  be  added  to  the  price  of  each 
magatine.  If  back  copiet  ordered  are  no  longer  available,  your  money  wiM  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Current  and  two  immediately  preceding  iatuet . ISc  per  copy 

latuet  more  than  three  montht  old,  and  not  more  than  nine _ 2Se  per  copy 

AB  itauet  mere  than  10  montha  in  arreart . 50c  per  copy 


Cash  must  accompany  order.  Include  postage. 


so 


P/mjv  mtntion  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  nftm  •ntwtrmt  tAvtrtistmentt  m  Ms  mapamnr. 


S  O’clock  K.S.T. 
2  O'clock  C.S.T. 
1  O'clock  M.  T. 
12  O’clock  P.  T. 


CELEBRATES  ITS  TENTH  RADIO  ANNIVERSARY 


COAST-TO -COAST 


N.B.C. 
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K'^^S 

OFFICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
OF  THIS  GREAT 
SYMPHONIC  BANC 


I 


r 


■  Ar^co  Ban 


“A  BAND  KNOWN  TO  MILLIONS’ 


SYMBOL  OF  THE  FINEST  IN  BAND  PERFORMANCE; 

will  hear  the  refinements  built  into  KINGS  AN  INSPIRATION  TO  BAND  MUSIC  LOVERS  EVERYWHER 


will  hear  the  refinements  built  into  KINGS 
ou  listen  to  the  magnificent  tonal  quality  of 
Simon's  organization  ....  renowned  for  it's 
Ih  of  sonority  and  trueness  of  pitch.  It's  re- 
kable  performances  are  a  true  reflection  of  the 
hanieal  perfections  KING  ^ 

ers  have  come  to  enjoy.^^ 

Xkings  play  a  leading 

_ _  /  PART  IN  THE  ACHIEVE- 

^ —  \ /  MENTS  OF  THIS  SUPERB 

Y  BAND _ THE  ENTIRE 

I  WiWuw  ^  \  brasses  and  SAXA- 

;  \  PHONES  ARE  KING  with 

I  Jp  ^  \  but  two  exceptions  .  .  .  . 

I  JuV^^ \  OUTSTAND- 

;  v''  -le  ing  example  of  king 

;  \  SUPERIORITY _ THEN 

;  ^ — '  \try  the  latest  king.' 


%/■  w 

::  >0.- 


fe.. 


^  H.N  .WHITE 

KING  HAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
5225  Superior  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


PLEASE  SEND  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  PROGRAM  OF  FRANK  SIMON  BAND 
BROADCAST  AND  WHITE  WAY  NEWS  NO.  10 

INSTRUMENT  INTERESTED  IN  - 

NAME - - 

address - - 


is 


WIU44UN  UCOUfI,  BooMphone,  Pern. 

Ind.,  Hiffh  School  Band,  lot  diriakni 
wlnner-regioa  X  Won  with  a  Oonn. 


AMIOIABVANSON3a«.Marri^ 

field.  Wla,  High  School  Band,  let 
di^iiicm  winner — region  1,  Ptaje 
a  Conn  short^aotlon  22J. 


Abevo^NARVKV  KiroOL- 
SKVr  SoiMaphone.  Chilli- 
oothe^  Mo..  Hlich  School 
Band.  la(  division  win¬ 
ner— reirlon  9.  Plays  a 
Conn  ahort-aotion  SDK. 


WAVNC  OLCV,  Baas,  East  Hi«h  School 
Band.  Aurora.  Ill.  1st  division  winner 
—region  S.  Won  with  a  CVmn. 


RigM -CARSON  RIKK,  DAVIO 
SMITN.aMS  MERTON  CRIMES. Sousa- 
phones,  all  of  the  Austin,  Texas,  Hiid^ 
School  Band.  All,  1st  division  winners 
—  region  6.  Part  of  a  solid  Conn 
sousaphone  aectkm  ctf  t,  all  equipped 
with  Oonn  short-action  ZiKs. 


VINCSIfr  NORTMRUR*  Bass, 

Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y..  High 
School  Band.  1st  division  win¬ 
ner— region  1  Woo  with  a  Oonn. 


RNRJR  NEWITTp  Sonaaphone, 

Marion. Ind.,Hi^ School  Band. 
1st.  dlHsion  winner— region  S. 
Won  with  a  Oonn. 


RORERT  WIDIAKE,  Baas.  Alius, 
Okla.,  High  School  Band.  Ist  di- 
▼iidon  winner  —  region  6.  Won 
with  a  0(mn. 


RUEL  SMfTNp  Baaa,  Pima,  Ari- 
sona.  High  School  Band.  1st  di¬ 
vision  winner —  region  6.  Won 
with  a  Conn. 


OMl  CONTESTS 


of  these  tuba  players  won  1st  Division 
honors  in  the  1938  regional  contests — and  all  of 
them  won  with  Conns.  Conn  equipped  players,  on 
all  instruments,  continued  to  uphold  the  Conn 
tradition  for  outscoring  all  competition.  Plan  for 
coming  contests  now.  See  your  Conn  dealer  or 
write  us  for  free  book  on  your  favorite  instrument. 
C.  G.  CONN,  Ltd.,  242  Conn  Bldg.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


UICIUS  CNUim,  Bu,.  Sterlinc,  Oolo.. 
Bi«h  School  Band,  lat  dirUon  winner— 
Mpion  9.  Won  with  a  Oonn. 


Pilew-IW>— W  — WW. 

Bast.  Wewoka,  Okla.. 
Hiph  School  Band,  lat  dl- 
viaion  winner— rvnion  6. 
Playa  a  Oonn  ahort.ao. 


WORLD’S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


